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My DEaRr Sir, 

Herewith you will receive my remarks upon some 
questions of Greek archeeology—the most important relating to 
disputed points, upon which my opinion, although controverted 
by authors of very high repute, remains still unshaken, When 
you transmit this paper to the Editors of the Journal of Classical 
and Sacred Philology, have the goodness to thank them for their 
courtesy in allowing me to make use of a medium of publication 
so exactly accordant with my wishes, 


I remain, my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 


W. Martin Leake. 
To the Reverend Canon Marsden, 
Disney Professor of Archeology. 


I, 


In the first Volume of the Translation of Herodotus by Mr 
Rawlinson’, the author remarks, in p. 217, note 1, in reference to 


1 The History of Herodotus by J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S., in four Vo- 
George Rawlinson, M.A., assisted by umes, Vol. 1.—London, John Murray, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir 1858. 
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the soothsayers of Telmessus, consulted by Creesus (Herodot. 1, 
78), that “there were two cities of that name in Asia Minor, 
one in Lycia, on the coast; the other, called also Termessus, in 
Pisidia.” This is very incorrect. There were two Telmessi and 
two Termessi; the former name was derived from réA\ya, marsh, 
the latter from réppa, boundary. The two Termessi were near 
to each other, the Minor at the pass leading from Pamphylia 
into Pisidia; the Major at the pass which conducts from Pam- 
phylia into Milyas and the Cibyratis. The site of Termessus 
Minor is described in my “Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, 
p. 134;” that of Termessus Major in the Travels of Spratt and 
Forbes (1. p. 240). The two Telmessi were not less appropriately 
named from the marshy nature of the vicinity, than the two 
Termessi from their position on the boundaries of Pamphylia, 
but, unlike the Termessi, they were situated very widely asunder, 
One was in Lycia at the extremity of the Sinus Glaucus, now the 
Gulf of Makri, the other in Caria on the coast of the Bargyliac 
gulf at a distance of sixty stades from Halicarnassus (Polemo ap. 
Suid., Phot., Etym. Mag. in reAyiooeis). This was the city, and not 
the Telmessus of Lycia, which was celebrated for its oracular 
responses, as I have already remarked in Numismata Hellenica, 
Asia, p. 64 (V. Cicero, de Divin. 1. 41, 42, Arrian, 1. 25). A coin 
of the Carian Telmessus in my collection presents on one side a 
radiated head of Apollo adverse, and on the other side Apollo 
seated on the cortina with a bow in his right hand and a quiver 
on his shoulder from which project two arrows; in the field is 
the legend TEAEMHS3EQN. This we may presume to have been 
a local form of the name not generally used, to distinguish this 
Telmessus from that of Lycia. The form however was known to 
Aristophanes, who in his comedy styled TEAMHSH® (Attice for 
TeApnocis) twice introduced the name in the form Tedeunoceis!. 
Having submitted the ancient data on the site of Telemessus 
to Mr C. T. Newton, who is now engaged in exploring the ruins 
of Halicarnassus and who has already sent to the British Museum 
some valuable remains of sculpture from the Mausoleum, he has 
recently informed me that he has found vestiges of an ancient 
city at about 60 stades in a direct line to the N.N.W. of Hali- 


D steeel ws dy Tis dvow Te mojoas, @ TeXeunaocess. 


dépe 5} roivev, rad0’ Bray E\On, Te woreiw xph pw’, O TedXennoces. 
Aristoph. Dindorf. 11. p. 656. 
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carnassus and near a harbour and village named Ghiul, a Turkish 
word of the same import as réAywa, and where, it may be pre- 
sumed, a marsh has always existed. That these are vestiges of 
Telemessus there can be little doubt, as the western side of 
the Halicarnassian peninsula was occupied by Myndus and the 
southern extremity by Termera!. 

Telmessus of Caria was annexed together with five other 
towns to Halicarnassus by Alexander the Great (Plin. 5, 29), 
nevertheless its prophetic fame was still undiminished in the 
time of Hadrian. I have a coin of Halicarnassus, the obverse of 
which is the head of that Emperor, the reverse representing a 
priest of Apollo with the lustral branch of bay in his right hand 
and the legend AAIKAPNACCEQN TEAMICEYC. This figure was 
probably meant for Aristandrus, the most celebrated interpreter 
of omens and dreams in the time of Alexander (Plutarch. Alex. 
25, Arrian 3, 2—4, 4, &c.) Clemens Alexandrinus appears to 
indicate that even as late as his own time Apollo retained his 
prophetic credit at the altar in Telmessus?. 


r. 


In page 219, note 1, Mr Rawlinson alludes to my having 
been mistaken in identifying the upper Hermus with the river of 
Ghiediz (Cadi). But Asia Minor was better known in the time 
of Herodotus, than when I began to frame my “ Essay of a map 
of Asia Minor ;” that map being nothing more than a first attempt 
to trace the direction of the ancient routes and to fix by ap- 
proximation some of the ancient sites. Nosuch operation indeed 
was practicable, until the correct survey of the Southern Coast 


made by the late Sir Francis Beaufort had enabled the geo- 








1 Of this city also, the position has 
been ascertained by Mr Newton. Its 
remains are found at a remarkable height 
on the coast of the Halicarnassian penin- 
sula, named Tjifut Kalesi (Jew Castle), 
two miles to the north-east of the pro- 
montory anciently called Termerium. 


My attention was directed to this in- 
quiry by a silver coin of Termera, which 
has lately come to light, and which is 
known to be of the time of Darius Hy- 
staspes by its bearing, together with the 





name of the City, that of Tymnus, who 
according to the testimony of Herodotus 
(5, 37) was at that time king or tyrant 
of Termera. 

2 obde uhv (dévov mapedOeiv) rov &v 
Té\uooG Bwpdv rod’ AmédXwvos by pvjua 
elvac kal rovrov TeApmuooéws Tou pdvTews 
igropotot...ddda yap émidvTe por rods 


mpocxuvouméevous wiv Trdapous...ovd’ 6 
was dv dpxéon xpovos. Clem. Alex. 
Adm. ad Gent. p. 29. Ed. Sylb. 
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grapher to employ the then imperfect maritime documents of the 
Northern and Western coasts of the peninsula, so as to produce 
a more true outline of the whole than had hitherto existed, and 
with that assistance to obtain some degree of correctness in the 
direction of the ancient roads, and the position of the ancient 
cities. No wonder that with such a mere approximation the 
mountains southward of the Olympene range are ill defined in 
that “Essay of a map.” The Morad-dagh however is there 
marked as comprehending the iepdy dpos rijs AwdSupjvns, the sacred 
summit Dindymum, whence the goddess Cybele was often known 
by the epithet Dindymene, as from Mount Sipylus she is named 
Sipylene on some of the coins of Smyrna. In mount Dindymum, 
according to Strabo, originated the river Hermus. We now 
learn from the researches of Mr W. J. Hamilton that the Turkish 
name Morad-dagh, though serving to designate generally the 
mountain-range to the southward of the Olympene summits, is 
applied specifically to the ancient Dindymum in which the 
Hermus commenced its course; probably therefore Mr Raw- 
linson is right in supposing that the stream proceeding from 
that summit is the true Hermus and not the Ghiediz or Cadoene 
branch of the same river. It is remarkable however that a coin 
of Cadi(V. Numismata Hellenica, Asia, p. 39) has a river-god on 
the reverse, with the legend €PMOC KAAOHNOQN. We may infer 
from this perhaps, not that the river of Ghiediz is the true Hermus 
of the ancients, but that a portion of the true Hermus was in the 
Cadoene territory. 


Ill. 


In page 666, note 2, Mr Rawlinson in reference to the in- 
scription on the monument of Midas, in the valley of Doganlu, 
in Phrygia, remarks that “it has long been known and has 
recently been copied accurately by Mons. Texier.” The word 
“accurately” in italics seems intended to imply that the inscrip- 
tion had never before been accurately copied. 

So long ago as the 27th of January, 1800, crossing Asia 
Minor in the way from Constantinople to Cyprus, I was one of 
a party who discovered this monument; another of the party 
was the late Archdeacon Carlyle, then Professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge. There are two inscriptions; one on the rock above 
the monument, the lower on the edge of the monument itself, 
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to the spectator’s right hand, beginning near the base and 
ending near the pediment-shaped summit. In the upper inscrip- 
tion, from its being so much more distant than the lower, the 
form of some of the letters appeared doubtful, particularly 
those to the left or beginning of that inscription. In 1824 my 
“Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor” was published, wherein the 
circumstances of the discovery were related and copies of the 
inscriptions were given, one of which proved the monument to 
have been formed in honour of one of the kings of the Gordian 
or Midaian dynasty of Phrygia. 

In the spring of 1837 Mr John Robert Steuart visited 
Doganlu and copied the inscriptions on the monument of Midas, 
differing not in the lower inscription in a single letter from the 
copy made by Mr Carlyle and myself, but in the upper adding 
the commencement of that inscription, which, in consequence of 
its great distance from us and the unfavourable position of the 
sun at the moment, was imperfect in our copy; even here how- 
ever, after the two first words, all the letters and words are pre- 
cisely the same in Mr Steuart’s copy and in mine; and these are 
the important words which prove the monument to have been 
that of a Midas. 

It is hardly worth mentioning that there is some reason to 
believe that one of the words of the lower inscription is more 
correct in my copy than in that of M. Texier. In M. Texier’s 
that word is SIKEMAN.. In my copy, which was revised on the 
spot by Mr Carlyle, as well as in that of Mr Steuart, the word 
is SIKEMEMAN or 3IKENEMAN. 

IV. 

In page 685, Mr Rawlinson dissents from my opinion, 
that the real inventors of the art of coining were the Grecks, 
being himself satisfied with the testimony of “Herodotus and 
Xenophanes of Colophon, his older contemporary, who both 
regarded the invention as Lydian.” As Mr R. proceeds no 
farther upon the subject, I can do no more than refer to the 
note on the weights and measures of Greek coins in the appendix 
to Numismata Hellenica, where the question is fully considered. 

The preference to be given to Greece over Asia as having 
originated the use of money stamped with a symbol for the 
purpose of accrediting its weight, is founded, like everything else 
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peculiar to Greece, on its position amidst the surrounding coun- 
tries, on its geological construction and its consequent division 
into small independent communities, many of which were islands. 
Under such circumstances, it is much more likely that as com- 
merce and civilization advanced, a weight imprinted with the 
érionuov of the city should have been used in European Greece 
than in Asia Minor, which at that time was under the Assyrian 
empire, or divided into semi-barbarous states deriving their 
degree of civilization from Phoenicia or Assyria, where, as far as 
present evidence extends, nothing existed in monetary transac- 
tions but the use of the precious metals by weight. Mgina was 
the port on the Western coast of the Agzean, where maritime 
commerce with the islands and the coast of Asia chiefly flou- 
rished in the early ages, and the first therefore to which credit 
to the weight of its silver coins by its symbol would most readily 
be given. According to our great chronologer of Greece, Fynes 
Clinton, Pheidon of Argos, who established the Zginetan standard 
of weights and measures, and in whose reign Hginetan money was 
first coined, celebrated the 8th Olympic games in the year B.c. 
748. Gyges, the founder of the Lydian monarchy, did not begin 
to reign in Lydia until 716 B.c. The utmost therefore that we 
can safely deduce from Herodotus as to the antiquity of symbo- 
lized money, is that the Lydian coinage preceded that of all the 
other peoples of Asia. 


Since the preceding Notes were written, another work! has 
been published, upon which I beg leave to offer a few remarks. 

Though interested in the highest degree by the narrative of 
a scientific traveller, so peculiarly qualified for a journey in the 
Peloponnesus as Mr Clark, and feeling greatly honoured by 
favourable mention from such a quarter, I must nevertheless 
confess, that I should be still more gratified, if travellers who 
criticize me by the aid of the French map were to advert to 
the fact, that when I first visited the Peninsula with a view to 
the elucidation of ancient history, its received littoral outline 
was widely different from that which maps of the Morea now 
exhibit ;—that not a single point of the coast or of the interior 
could be relied on as astronomically certain,—that the Kata- 


1 Peloponnesus, Notes of Study and Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Travel. By William George Clark,M.A. Cambridge. London, Parker, 1858. 
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vothra of Arcadia were unknown,—and that of the ancient 
sites none had been described by competent travellers, except 
those which had been visited by Chandler—consequently that 
I had to make my geography before I could understand Strabo 
or Pausanias. On the other hand, the French map of the 
peninsula is the work of a body of the ablest geographical 
engineers in Europe, executed by order of the French govern- 
ment. But in England geography to an individual is the most 
ungrateful of all scientific pursuits, requiring great labour and 
expense; the result of which must remain in the author’s desk, 
or be given to the Public to serve as materials for the mer- 
cantile map-maker. 

I shall not occupy your time with any remarks upon those 
questions in Mr Clark’s work which are soluble only by conjec- 
ture; but confine myself to a few, which I cannot but wish him 
to reconsider. 


I. p. 54. 


My reasons for believing that the extant columns at Corinth 
belonged to the temple of Minerva have been stated in Travels 
in the Morea, 11. p. 247. Mr Clark thinks “those columns may 
have belonged to a temple of Fortune, or to that of All the gods, 
or of Apollo.” But the two former were assuredly buildings of 
Roman Corinth, and I have given reasons for supposing that the 
temple of Apollo occupied an artificial platform, which I disco- 
vered, together with some fragments of a great temple, on the 
brow of the cliff looking towards Lecheum. This temple and 
that of which the extant columns (seven in my time) formed 
a part must have been sacred to two of the great deities, 
because to them alone were the Greeks of those times in the 
habit of dedicating their principal sanctuaries. Venus occupied 
the Acropolis, and Neptune the Isthmus. If therefore the 
temple of Apollo stood on the edge of the Cliff to the right of 
the road from the Agora to Sicyon, as Pausanias indicates, the 
extant columns could hardly have belonged to any other temple 
than that of Minerva, who derived her epithet Chalinitis from 
having assisted Bellerophontes in putting a bridle on the winged 
horse Pegasus, the favourite mythus of Corinthian art. The 
great antiquity of the temple evinced by its proportions is 
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confirmed by its wooden or rather acrolithic statue of the goddess 
as described by Pausanias. 


II. p. 63. 


Mr Clark is of opinion that the artificial embankments which 
must have been made to convert the theatre-shaped recess in 
the heights of Nemea into a stadium were not carried away by 
winter rains as “Colonel Leake suggests,” but that “they never 
existed.” It is true that in the Stadia of Sicyon and Messene, 
the consiruction in stone according to present appearances was 
not completed to the rectilinear end; but it is difficult to believe 
that the Stadium of so noble a festival as the Nemeia, which was 
repeated every second year, was an exception to the generality 
of the Stadia of Greece. It could not have been to save ex- 
pense, as Mr Clark suggests, Nemea having been a Hierum, 
dependent upon Argos, the most opulent city in the Peninsula. 


Ill. p. 79. 


No doubt was ever entertained by travellers of the early part 
of the present century as to the identity of the treasury of Atreus 
at Mycenez; and the Greeks were grateful to the Englishmen, 
who then confirmed their own belief in a tradition, which had 
descended to them with their language from the earliest times. 
But the year 1833 was destined to lower the laudable pride, which 
the unfortunate Greeks derived from the most ancient and one 
of the most perfectly preserved monuments of their ancestors. 
With the German government, which devoured their borrowed 
resources or spent them in objects of no benefit to the Nation, 
came also many of those literary adventurers, whom the illus- 
trious Bunsen has described as “ young men of Germany, who 
make a reputation by doubting whatever has been said before 
them,” and whose object is not so much truth as a professorship. 
One of these attained the object of his ambition by attempting 


to prove, that the Theseum of Athens was improperly so called 
and was in reality the temple of Mars. Another removed port 
Phalerum to the Eastern side of the Phaleric bay, thus totally 
changing the position of the Phaleric Long Wall and the course 
of all the walls on the Eastern side of Athens. This latter 
theory has been so successful that Professor Felton of Harvard 
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University, Massachusetts, in the article “Athens” of an Ame- 
rican Dictionary, remarks, that these views of Mr Forchhammer 
“have been generally acquiesced in”’—an assertion unhappily too 
true, as Mr Forchhammer’s plan of Athens has been adopted by 
our great historian Grote, as well as by Dr Smith in his excel- 
lent dictionary of Greek and Roman geography. But there is 
still some hope that the German theory will not be so triumph- 
ant in America, where Greek literature now makes healthy pro- 
gress, as it has been in Europe. Mr Felton is now at Athens}, 
and is employed in investigating this question. Meantime 
there is consolation in the fact, that Mr Clark is not among 
the “generality” who have “acquiesced in the views of Forch- 
hammer,” though he joins Mure in believing the still existing 
imdyata oixodopjpata Of Pausanias at Mycenz to have been tombs 
and not treasuries. Upon this subject I have nothing to add to 
what occurs in Peloponnesiaca, p. 255, though I consider it the 
most important of all questions relating to the history of Greece, 
believing as I do that the ruins of Mycenz are undeniable monu- 
mental evidences of the reality of the Trojan War, and of the 
historical character of the Iliad (See my “ Observations on some 
disputed Questions of Ancient Geography.” 8vo. Murray, 1857.) 


, 


IV. p. 100. 


“The elevation given by Colonel Leake of the pyramidal 
structure near Argos represents the stones as much smaller than 


they really are.” I have always been sensible of the truth of 


this remark of Mr Clark, and that the elevation does not agree 
with the text, which describes the walls of the pyramid as faced 
with large polygonal stones. It might have been added that 
Mure has given a correct elevation, and a plan which differs not 
from mine in any of the dimensions, omitting however to distin- 
guish the ruined parts of the walls. 


1 Mr Felton, in passing through hammer’s line, as adopted by Mr Grote 
London on his return from Athens to and Dr Smith, without being able to 
Boston, informed me that in company observe any traces of walls. This 








with Mr Finlay he traced the vestiges 
of the walls of Athens and found them 
as marked in my plan of the ancient 
city. They followed also Mr Forch- 


imaginary line was indeed a necessary 


consequence of the erroneous placing of 


port Phalerum at Trispyrghi on the 
Eastern side of the Phaleric bay. 
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V. p. 101. 


I differ entirely from Mr Clark as to the rivers Stymphalus 
and Erasinus. I have no doubt that when the Peloponnesus was 
densely peopled, the exit of every river which entered a Kata- 
vothra was known with certainty. It is true that the distance 
between Stymphalus and the Argolic plain was greater than that 
of the course of any other subterraneous stream in the Peninsula, 
but this very fact would be likely to preserve the tradition which 
still exists as to the identity of the two rivers. Eratosthenes, 
Strabo, and Pausanias, all asserted that the river which entered 
the mountain of Stymphalus reappeared in the Argolis, where 
it was called Erasinus. Eratosth. ap. Strab. p. 389, Strabo, p. 2795, 
Pausan, 8, 22. 


VI. p. 136. 


Mr Clark remarks that he found the diameter of the Theatre 
of Mantineia to be 150 feet, while my estimate of it was “about 
240.” This is easily accounted for. In Greek theatres the 
extremities are generally the parts which earliest gave way to 
the effect of time or masonic depredation. Gell, who measured 
the theatre in 1805, made it 213 feet. The theatre of such a 
city as Mantineia could hardly have been originally less than 
250 feet. 


VIL. p. 150, note 3. 


Mr Clark is proved to be right in translating iorép@ érer the 
second year of the 96th Olympiad, and not the last year, as I, as 
well as Mr Clavier, have erroneously translated it, because Pausa- 
nias adds, that Diophantus was then Archon at Athens, which is 
true as to B.c. 395, the second year of the Olympiad. It was the 
year in which the old temple of Athene Alea was burnt, a fortu- 
nate accident, as it caused the building of a new temple of white 
marble in the most flourishing time of the great republics of 
Greece, among which Tegea was one of the most powerful. 
What Mr Clark proceeds to say of this building, of which some 
of the Doric columns in white marble remained in my time, gives 
rise to the most painful reflexions on the effects of our cruel 
and antichristian conduct in siding with the Turks against the 
Greeks in the Insurgent war and again in our war with Russia. 


In consequence of the poverty and misery and misgovernment 
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into which our policy threw the Greeks, they are still ignorant of 
the extent of that only national wealth which the Gothic govern- 
ments of Europe have left to them, namely those remains of the 
works of their ancestors still buried in their ruins, which are 
second only in value to the xrjyar’ és dei of the Greek language. 
Had Greece been really liberated when she held out her hands 
of supplication to Great Britain (not to Russia, be it remembered) 
thirty years could not have passed away without having brought 
to light some fragments at least of the temple of Athene Alea, 
which to an able architect would have afforded the means of 
explaining the description bequeathed to us by Pausanias of 
this great work of Scopas. 


VIII. p. 203 seq. 


Taking into account that the Iliad and Odyssey are poetical 
compositions of a time when nothing like a map existed, I cannot 
find any such difficulties as Mr Clark alludes to in pages 203 seq. 
We now possess maps of Greece, and delineations of its sea 
coast, by which the geographical knowledge of Homer may be 
securely tested. 

1. The direct distance from Pylus to Phere is 26 English 
miles, that from Phere to Sparta 16, the latter for the most part 
mountainous. Vestiges of ancient roads are found in every part 
of Greece; and one can hardly suppose that when men fought in 
chariots, there were not good roads between the chief cities of 
Peloponnesus ; but even if the distances between those places had 
been greater, the poet had a right to neglect such a trifle for 
the sake of poetical effect, or perhaps for that of shewing the 
friendship which existed between the houses of Nestor and Orsi- 
lochus and Menelaus. 

2. Concerning the seven cities offered by Agamemnon to 
Achilles, I may be permitted to refer to Travels in the Morea, 1. 
p. 452. Agamemnon was Commander-in-Chief, and on this 
ground felt himself authorized to make the offer, confident that 
he would be assisted in obtaining obedience from the Seven 
Cities, if necessary, by Menelaus and Nestor. 

3. As to Ithaca, it appears to me, that no impartial person who 
visits this island, can leave it without being persuaded that the 
author of the Odyssey must have had a correct knowledge both 
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of the island and of its relative geographical position, when he 
put these words into the mouth of Ulysses :— 


Nateraw 5 "Iaxnv evdeiedov’ ev 8 dpos airy 
Niptrov, eivooipvAdor, dpemperés’ audi dé vicor 
TloAAal vaerdovot pada oxeddv adrAnAgor, 
Aovrixidy Te, Sapn Te, kul VAjecoa Zaxvvbos. 
Airy S€ xOapadn, mavureprarn, eiv GAi Ketrat 


IIpas {dov* (ai 8€ 7 dvevbe mpos Wa 7 Hédudy re). Od. 1x. 21. 


“ My home is Ithaca the renowned; in it is the mountain Neritum, 
leafy and conspicuous: around are many inhabited islands, very 
near to one another, Dulichium!, Same, and the woody Zacyn- 
thus. Ithaca itself, low (compared with Same and Zacynthus) 
but superior to all (in fame and as the seat of my government), 
lies in the sea towards the west; the many? are away towards the 
east and the sun.” These many were the Echinades, comprehend- 
ing the islands, afterwards distinguished as the Taphiz or Tele- 
bow; in short, all the islands between Ithaca and the mainland. 
The places here alluded to by the poet sent two squadrons to 
Troy, that of the Echinades was under Meges, that of Ulysses 
was manned by Zacynthus, Same, Ithaca and Leucas, which 
last had been conquered by Laertes, the father of Ulysses, and 
is described by the poet as “Acrn ’Hreipowo. The Echinades were 
an insular confederacy at the head of which was Dulichium, and 
which became so wealthy by commerce and its usual companion 
in those days, piracy, as to send 40 ships to Troy when Ulysses 
led thither no more than 12. The superior opulence of the 
Echinades accounts also for the 52 suitors of Penelope from 
Dulichium when those from all the possessions of Ulysses were no 
more than 56. For the present representative of Dulichium, we 
have to choose between Petalé and Kalamo or Meganisi. Petala is 
little better than a rock, but has an excellent boat-harbour well 
adapted to ancient navigation, and is divided by a very narrow 
strait from the fertile plain lying between it and CEnia, a part of 
which may have been then in the possession of the people of 
Petalé. Kalamo and Meganisi on the contrary are very fertile 


1 I was incorrect in saying (Tr. in poet had named no more than three, the 
N. Greece, 1. p. 51) that Dulichium ‘‘many” were evidently those which lie 
was nowhere mentioned as an island. between Ithaca and the Acarnanian 


2 ai dé refers to wo\Xal, and as the — shore. 
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islands, and even in the present age their wheat is held to be the 
best in the Septinsular state (V. Tr. in N. Greece, m1. p. 29). 
Thus the epithet rodtrvpos which Homer attaches to Dulichium 
is well adapted to either of them, and not less so the name 
Dulichium, supposing it to have been derived from dodryés. 


IX. pp. 316, 322. 

The words 6 ‘Ardddavr, «i eveatas amdddvor Trois viv, euppdéas rd 
Bapabpov Kal xaraxAvoas THY xépav aracav airavy, &c. seem to prove 
that the whole plain of Pheneus was submerged in the time of 
Plutarch “if (as Mr Clark adds) Plutarch it be who wrote the 
treatise De serd numinis vindictd.” 

Considering however this doubtful authenticity—considering 
also that in none of the other works of Plutarch, nor in those of 
Strabo or Pausanias, is there any allusion to such an occurrence in 
their days:—that Strabo refers to an example, mentioned by Era- 
tosthenes, who lived more than two centuries before his time :— 
that in this instance an earthquake appears to have been the cause 
of the obstruction of the Pheneatic Katavothra; when so great 
was the inundation in the plain of Pheneus, that on the removal 
of the obstruction all the land around the temple of Jupiter at 
Olympia was submerged :—-considering all these things, it can 
hardly be said that my doubt, in the year 1806, of the truth of 
a submersion of the plain of Pheneus “to any great extent” in the 
time of Plutarch was “unwarranted.” The terrible visitation of 
1821 was indeed a sufficient “commentary” both on Eratosthe- 
nes, and on Plutarch or Pseudo-Plutarch. 

I cannot agree with Mr Clark in thinking that Pheneus 
and Stymphalus were anciently insignificant places. Pheneus 
was the chief town of Arcadia in early times and the most 
honoured of all in its mythology, as the fable of Arcas shews, 
The didrachma of Pheneus and Stymphalus are not inferior in 
beauty to any coins of the Peloponnesus. 


X. p. 341. 

Mr Clark says that “although there may have been walls 
connecting the tabular height of Vasilikaé or upper Sicyon with 
the maritime town in the flourishing time of Cleisthenes” (i.e. at 
the beginning of the sixth century B.c.), “it is certain from 
incidents related by Xenophon in his Hellenica, that the seaport 
of Sicyon was not so connected with the upper city in the time 
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of Epaminondas.” “In after times,” adds Mr Clark, “neither 
Corinth nor the other states of Peloponnesus would have suffered 
a second-rate town, to which rank Sicyon soon after sank, to 
block up the road along the coast.” 

The history of Sicyon will hardly justify these remarks. The 
history of Greek art alone leaves little doubt that in early ages 
Sicyon rivalled Corinth and Argos and more than rivalled Athens, 
Maritime Sicyon was of very ancient date and bore the name of 
Agiali (Strabo, p. 382, Pausan. 2, 5), which indicates that it was 
the chief town on the Corinthian Gulf, the whole of Achaia 
having been named #gialeia. Thus situated and protected by its 
natural fortress, the hill of Vasiliké, Sicyon advanced to wealth 
and distinction with a pace, at least equal to that of Corinth, 
But probably as early as the 8th century before the Christian 
sera, the superior advantages of Corinth for commerce as well as 
for territorial influence and dominion had left Sicyon in an in- 
ferior position. This we may fairly presume from the numerous 
colonies of Corinth. Sicyon however preserved its commerce; its 
military marine was employed in the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, and its independence was maintained, chiefly perhaps by its 
alliances with Athens and Sparta, until the Roman conquest; 
when, during the century of Corinthian desolation, Sicyon was 
of such importance, as to have the management of the Isth- 
mian games, and was the chief city of the Corinthian gulf. To 
this period we may attribute a large portion of that immense 
number of Sicyonian silver coins, which have been and still are 
to be found in Greece; the coinage of Corinth having of course 
ceased during the extinction of the city. 

That Sicyon should have neglected to protect the communi- 
cation between the upper city and its A. in the same manner, 
as Corinth, Argos, Patree, and Megara is scarcely credible. In 
fact, among jealous republics, such as those of Greece, often 
warring with each other, Long walls were an indispensable part 
of their system of defence in places situated like those above 
mentioned. If Long walls are seldom noticed in history, unless 
when taken by an enemy, as in the instances of Athens and 
Argos, it is because, like all fortifications, they were seldom at- 
tacked, their existence affecting the policy of war, so as to 
render such attacks in the great majority of cases inexpedient. 

The resistance which Epaminondas met with in entering the 
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Peloponnesus on two occasions (B.C. 368, 366) was either at the 
Isthmus or on the line from Cenchreze to Lecheum, When he 
had overcome those obstacles, the Long walls of Corinth and 
Sicyon were of no effect in impeding his march into the Pelo- 
ponnesus, as the road was open to him, to the Eastward of 
Corinth. On the former of those two occasions the Long walls of 
Sicyon are not mentioned as offering any obstacle to Epaminondas, 
because as soon as Sicyon was threatened by him, that city as 
well as Pellene, which latter he had attained by turning both 
Corinth and Sicyon, renounced the alliance of Sparta. The very 
passage of Diodorus, cited by Mr Clark’, I am inclined to inter- 
pret as affording a proof of the existence of Sicyonian Long 
walls. Demetrius surprised Sicyon in the night; having passed 
over or through the wall: those who had guarded it retreated into 
the Acropolis, and thus Demetrius obtained possession of the 
city. From a sort of esplanade between the houses of the town 
and the walls of the citadel, he was preparing to attack the 
latter with machinery, when the garrison of Ptolemy capitulated 
and embarked for Egypt. The wall which gave possession of 
the city to Demetrius, appears to have been the Eastern Long 
wall; all the space included between this wall, and the parallel 
or nearly parallel long wall to the westward and extending in a 
southerly direction from the defences of the Acropolis to the sea, 
was considered a part of the city, though probably it was sparingly 
inhabited except towards the sea. But that such nominally was 
the extent of the city seems evident from the words of Diodorus, 
which follow. Demetrius, he says, having persuaded the Sicyo- 
nians to remove into the Acropolis, destroyed that part of the 
city which adjoins the port—(rd pév 76 Amen ouvantov pépos Tijs 
nédews). The object of Demetrius in this destruction was proba- 
bly that of extinguishing the naval power of the Sicyonians. For 
this purpose Demetrias, as the Sicyon of Demetrius was named, 
was confined by him to the cliff-bound height of Vasilik4, 
formerly the Acropolis, the upper platform of which became the 
Acropolis of Demetrias. But neither this name nor the ruined 
state of the limen long continued. Sicyon still retained its 


1 Nuxrds émiBeuévos ampocdoxjrws, cas rov werakd Toroy Tdv olkiay Kal THs 
mapacérecev évtds TOU Telxous* elra axpasxareixe’ ué\dovTos F abrod unyavas 
ol ev dpoupol cuvecérecov els Thy ’Akpd- mpoodyew, karawdayévres, &e. Diodor. 
modw’ 6 5@ Anuhrpios Tis TONEws Kupet- 20, 102, 
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independence and its maritime commerce, and in the middle 
of the following century became a leading member of the 
Achean league. The establishment of a Roman colony at 
Corinth was the beginning of its great decline, In the time of 
Pausanias it was in a very reduced condition, but he speaks of 
the limen as still in existence (Pausan. 2, 12) although at the 
end of fourteen or fifteen centuries from the time of Adrastus'. 


i. 


Emendations on the Psalms. 


In offering to students of the psalms the following emenda- 
tions of the Hebrew text, I am anxious to guard against the 
imputation, which they might possibly suggest, of disparaging 
the high authority or impugning the general correctness of the 
Masoretic text of the O. T. scriptures. Of the marvellous cor- 
rectness of that text (so far at least as the psalms are con- 
cerned—for I would not speak of that which I have not fully 
examined) I rest entirely certain ; not however from any precon- 
ceived theory or prejudice; for how that extraordinary degree 
of correctness—extending, as I am convinced it doves, to the 
vocalization and the division of the verses—is to be accounted for, 
remains as yet an unsolved problem, But at the same time, high 
as the authority of the Masoretic text may stand, it is not to be 
deemed absolutely faultless ; nor can any just reason be assigned 
for rejecting such emendations as rest upon sufficient evidence, 
of whatever kind that evidence may be. Experience has now 
shewn that no very material assistance towards the critical cor- 
rection of the text is to be derived from the Hebrew MSS. 
collated by Kennicott and De Rossi. The emendations which 
rest on manuscript authority are on the whole of a comparatively 
unimportant and trifling character; while in passages of real 
difficulty the MSS. afford us hardly any aid. They all represent 
too late a recension of the Hebrew text. Whether manuscripts 


1 Kal Scxvar’, 60’ dp’ "Adpnoros par’ éuBacirevev. Il. B, 572. 
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of a different class such as those which were discovered some 
years back in the Crimea, and of which perhaps a further supply 
might be obtained from the various regions of Asia, will ulti- 
mately prove of more valuable service, time alone will shew. 
At present it is to the ancient versions of the Hebrew scriptures 
that we must mainly look for assistance in the difficulties of 
textual criticism. No unprejudiced critic probably would fail to 
attach considerable weight to the authority of these versions, 
where they all agreed in the support of a reading differing from 
that of the received text. Taken singly, their testimony is of 
course of far less value. The authority of Jerome’s Latin ver- 
sion of the psalms I have been led to estimate very highly: had 
he but lived in the days of the LXX interpreters, it would have 
proved an inestimable treasure. On the less careful and less 
scrupulous version of the LXX, the same reliance cannot be 
placed: few critics would now indeed think of trusting to their 
authority for the reception of any reading in support of which 
strong confirmatory evidence could not be produced. Still, how- 
ever untrustworthy in itself the Septuagint version may be, it 
must from its early date ever retain its value as a direct and in- 
dependent witness where the reading which it favours can be 
indirectly rendered probable by circumstantial evidence; and it 
is on circumstantial evidence that most of the proposed emenda- 
tions of the Hebrew text of the O. T. scriptures will have in 
part to rest. 

It is much to be regretted that the task of collecting the vari- 
ous readings of the Hebrew text implied in the ancient versions 
should never have been really performed. Davidson’s “ Revision 
of the Hebrew text of the O. T.” (Bagster, 1855) is almost worth- 
less in this respect: it does not contain above one half of the 
discrepancies of the LXX from the textus receptus; nor will any 
one of the readings for which the authority of the LXX has been 
adduced in the following pages be found in it. 


I. Psalm xxii. 22. 
My DY pO 
E. V. For thou hast heard me from the horns of the uni- 


corns. 
Vor. TV. Dee. 1859. 18 
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The Hebrew text is here supported by the authority of the 
Targum, and of Jerome. It does not however yield a satisfac- 
tory sense. It has been rendered in three different ways: 


1. As in E. V. (see above). But nowhere else in the psalm 
does the sufferer allude to any past deliverance that he has 
experienced of this kind; and it is clear that the unicorns (or 
rather, buffaloes) are intended to denote his present enemies. 
They had in a previous verse been described as strong bulls 
(literally, strong ones) of Bashan; the animals signified being, 
without much doubt, the wild bulls or buffaloes by whom the 
districts of Bashan, bordering on the slopes of Mount Hermon, 
were infested. 


2. As by Maurer: 
“And hear me [to deliver me] from the horns, &c.” 


His note is: “) est consecutivum, quanquam a verbo sejunc- 
tum.” But of this no other examples have been produced: 
Lowth indeed, on Isaiah Ixiii. 3, says there are many; but he 
refers only to this one. 

But even supposing that the } consecutive could be separated 
from the verb; can it transform a preterite into an imperative ? 
The passages quoted by Gesenius to prove this (Grammar, 
§ 124) are by no means satisfactory. It will be found that in each 
case the force of the converted verb is rather directive than dis- 
tinctly imperative: thus in Gen. vi. 21, PSDN) stones oy AP is 
rightly rendered in our E. V. not “take unto thee...and gather ;” 
but “take unto thee...and thou shalt gather;” and in Gen. xxvii. 
44, naw is similarly a directive future. But in the verse of 
the psalm before us, where the language is that of solemn sup- 
plication to God, this directive future would be quite unsuitable. 
In order to give to several verbs coupled together a strictly im- 
perative sense, they must all be put in the imperative mood: 
Gen. xxvii. 43, xxix. 7. 


3. Horsley and others regard °}F\*}Y as a sudden burst 


of joyful satisfaction at being heard, separating it entirely from 
the preceding words, and making it the commencement of the 
new part of the psalm: 
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Save me from the mouth of the lion, 
And from the horns of the unicorns— 


—Thou hast answered me. 
I will declare, &e. 


So Venema, Good, Phillips; and so, nearly, Hengstenberg. 
But this is obviously in violation of the parallelism. 

The present Hebrew text thus admitting of no satisfactory 
interpretation, we may examine the reading adopted by the 
LXX who render 


’ , , , 
kal amd KepaTwy povoKepw@Tav THY TaTEivwciy jsov, 


and who are here supported not only by the Vulgate and Arabic 
versions (which were wholly derived from them) but also by the 
Syriac. It is evident that they must have read for the last word 
either *F*}P or ‘MJY; more probably the former; for although 
the word M3. is found at v. 25 of this psalm, ‘TIY would 
differ more than ‘f}} from the textus receptus ‘]*J2. The 
corruption of the Hebrew text may have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance that 71*}) (properly the feminine of the adjective 
*32) proved a difficult word, not being elsewhere used as a sub- 
stantive. That ‘P\%}Y is the true reading is rendered probable 
by the fact that M*%}} wretchedness will then be used in a pre- 
cisely similar manner to [1'M' forlornness in the preceding 
verse; and the argument becomes all the stronger from the 
circumstance that the LXX, having rendered ‘[\}'M" rv povoyevf 
pov, did not perceive the analogy of the two words, and therefore 
could not have improperly inserted J) into the text for the 
sake of the correspondence. 

The propriety of the reading of the LXX will be the more 
manifest when the whole of the imagery in vv. 13—22 of the 
psalm is taken into account. In this picture the sufferings of 
the suppliant are represented by the agonies of a hind at bay, 
(see the title of the psalm,) who, hard pressed and wearied with 
the chase, may be conceived of as standing on one of the rocky 
cliffs of the wilderness of Judah over which David had himself 
actually wandered when hunted by the followers of Saul. Two 
sets of enemies have pursued her; the’ wild bulls or buffaloes, 
the instigators of the chase, and the hounds, the immediate 


18—2 
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instruments of her death. The former, who in their eagerness 
for her destruction are compared to a ravening and roaring lion, 
the ravenousness of the lion being thus superadded to the pride 
and impetuosity of the buffalo, are represented as standing 
around, unable, apparently, themselves to fall upon her by rea- 
son of some intervening ravine. Meanwhile her more immediate 
assailants!, the hounds, cross the ravine and hem her in: in an 
instant they have passed their teeth through her legs, and all 
chance of escape is at an end. Forgetting for a moment the 
animal imagery he had adopted, the psalmist thinks of his own 
hands and feet as pierced through by his destroyers, who now 
that his death is a mere question of time, stare upon him, heed- 
less of his agony, and embitter his last moments by treating him 
as already dead, and dividing or allotting among themselves the 
clothes of which they had stripped him. Here the suppliant 
pauses; and realizing to himself the agonizing picture he had 
drawn of his own sufferings, beseeches God to haste to his deli- 
verance, and to rescue him alike from the hounds who cared but 
to taste of his blood, and whom, as the instruments of death, 
he designates by the name sword, and from their instigators the 
proud and more infuriate beasts who were gaping for his destruc- 
tion, and whom in respect of their ravenousness he likens, as 
before, to a lion. In contrast to the former, who had him com- 
pletely in their power, he represents himself as forlorn and desti- 
tute of help: in contrast to the latter, whose horns symbolize 
their pride, he represents himself as in a state of humiliation and 
wretchedness, 


Deliver my soul from the sword, 

From the hand of the dog my forlornness. 

Save me from the mouth of the lion, 

And from the horns of the buffaloes my wretchedness. 


' Dyn ny v. 17, should be ren- 
dered pack of assailants. The Hiphil 
verb Yi} signifies either to do evil or 
to do hurt: the latter is here the mean- 
ing, for the mention of evildoers would 
in this figurative description be quite 


out of place. Had commentators 


moreover duly noticed the distinction 


which is drawn in the psalm between 
the buffaloes and the dogs, they would 
have seen that it is only the former who 
are compared to a lion, and would have 
had less he itation in rejecting in v. 
17 the well-known Masoretic reading 
“IND ; respecting which see De Rossi. 
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It is no part of my present task to trace the prophetical 
bearing of the imagery in this psalm. The reader will not how- 
ever fail to call to mind the distinction between those who bore 
their respective parts in our Saviour’s crucifixion: the Roman 
soldiers, who, with no special malice against the individual 
sufferer, found their brutal delight in the mere agonies of their 
victim, and the Jewish rulers, who unable themselves directly to 
reach him, had eagerly desired and now proudly exulted in his 
destruction. This distinction was noted, though not carried out 
into its details, by Theodoret. 


Il. Psalm Ixxi. 6. 
1) TAS ON “DED 
E. V. Thou art He that took me out of my mother’s bowels. 


The word ‘}\3 is commonly derived from the root J} “to 
pass through, over, or away”; a term which is not very applicable 
to the passage from the womb. There can, in fact, be little 
doubt that the Targumist who has given ee) FIN tu ex- 
traxisti me had before him, or else adopted, the reading ‘M3 (or, 
3) as in Psalm xxii. 10. 

The LXX, on the other hand, who give us cxeraoryjs, and 
Jerome who has protector, plainly read not *43 but 333 or 
*93)3; a reading, it may be remarked, which much resembles 
that of the Masoretic text. 

Under these circumstances it appears, that for the Masoretic 
reading there is in the antient versions no authority; and unless 
we are disposed to cling at all hazards to that almost inex- 
plicable reading, we must make our choice between the Tar- 
gumist’s reading ‘M3, which may have arisen from assimilation 
of the text to that of Psalm xxii., and the LXX and Jerome’s 
reading 995 which cannot have arisen from assimilation, and 
which is therefore to be preferred. 

It should be mentioned that Schultens, Rosenmiiller, Gese- 
nius, and Phillips derive ‘}}3 from an imaginary root 1) to cut; 
to which they assign the secondary sense of giving or dividing 
out, and the tertiary sense of conferring favours; and thus trans- 
late “From my mother’s womb thou hast conferred favours on 
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me.” It is difficult to assent to a translation so farfetched, and 
so destitute of all authority. 


II. Psalm Ixxvi. 11. 
JR OW ne"> 
:nm nbn mms 


E. V. Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee: 
The remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain. 


For 330% Ewald has adopted the reading ann (query: 
should not this be rather pointed ann ?); which is supported 
by the LXX éoprace co. The sense thus at once becomes clear. 


For the wrath of man shall praise thee: 
The remainder of wrath shall keep holyday to thee. 


i.e. “Those of the wrathful who survive the judgment with 
which thou shalt destroy them, shall turn to thee and shall come 
up to Jerusalem to the feast to adore thy name.” 

I should not have mentioned this emendation, were it not 
that Ewald has not noticed the striking confirmation of the sense 
thus educed by Zech. xiv. 16. There can be little doubt that a 
great part of the last chapter of Zechariah is based upon this 
psalm, and on the history of the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
host, to which it refers; and it will be well more especially to 
compare Zech. xiv. 13 with Psalm Ixxvi. 6. 


IV. In Psalm exl. 9, 10, 11, we read: 
yey “IND min? inn dy 
:mp apy parr ibpr 
sipipa’ innaiy Sey app gins 
yom dna omy te 


The Masoretic Keri gives \9°D5', id". Adopting the Keri 
in both places, our E. V. thus renders: 


Grant not, O Lorp, the desires of the wicked: 
Further not his wicked device; lest they exalt themselves. 
Selah. 
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As for the head of those that compass me about, let the 
mischief of their own lips cover them. 
Let burning coals fall upon them, &c. 


The awkwardness of the 373)! at the end of v. 9, not agreeing 
in number with the wicked spoken of immediately before, and 
standing without any conjunction before it, is sufficiently obvious. 
Hence it has been proposed by Horsley and others to transfer 
the word to the beginning of y. 10: 


As for those who lift up the head round about me, 
Let the mischief of their own lips, &c. 
But this translation would require the Hiphil /3""!. 


Agreeing in the transference of the word V3)" to v. 10 (to 
which perhaps the occurrence of the Selah does not interpose 
any sufficient obstacle) I would read as follows: 


py MIND TAY yay 
20D PARAS ip! 
DIDS wT jm 

iD innay Spy 

an oon omdy rn 


Grant not, O Lorp, the desires of the wicked: 

Further not his wicked device. Selah. 

Men shall shoot at them the poison of their own table ; 
They shall clothe them with the mischief of their own lips. 
They shall cause live coals to fall upon them, &c. 


The word fy’, the great stumbling-block in all former 
translations, thus becomes the Hiphil future, with suffix, from 
mv. The Hiphil verb 777 takes in other passages an accusa- 
tive of the bolt shot: I cannot find that the object shot at is 
ever expressed. However it would be certainly admissible to 
indicate it by a suffix to the verb; the suffix often standing, as is 
well-known, in lieu of even an oblique case. The word YIN is 
in our E. V. and by all the German critics rendered head; but 
Jerome has amaritudo; and there are not wanting modern com- 
mentators, e.g. Muis, Phillips, who seem to doubt whether 


Jerome may not be right. For the Masoretic reading ‘5D I 
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have substituted D5Dp%. The LXX and Vulg. have roi xcuxdoéparcs 
airy, circuitus eorum; and in this passage they had no apparent 
motive for tampering with the text. Moreover the Hebrew 
MSS. betray symptoms of uncertainty as to the true reading. 
De Rossi has not collated for this passage; but of Kennicott’s 
MSS. one has }'3'DS, another F\I'Dh, five \ADS, one (perhaps) 
355%. The word which I have rendered tabdle occurs again in 
Cant. i. 12 }9D{93, and is there rendered table in our E.V. It is 
derived, according to Gesenius, from 33D, and denotes properly 
a triclinium. 

Let it be observed that while correcting the textus receptus 
in one place in the proposed reading and freely altering the 
Masoretic punctuation throughout, I have (with Ewald) pre- 
served the Kethibs }}D5', \%°5' in spite of the Masoretic Keris. 

A comparison of the sentiments in Psalms lxix. 23; lxiv. 4, 5; 
ib. 8,9; exx. 3, 4, will shew how agreable to what we find in 
other parts of the psalter is the sense brought out by the pro- 
posed alterations. 

J. F. Turupp. 


III. 
The Emmaus of S. Luke. 


Sir,—One of the many points on which I am so unfortunate 
as to be at issue with Dr Robinson relates to the position of the 
Emmaus mentioned by S. Luke (xxiv. 13). If you deem the 
question to be of sufficient interest, you will kindly allow me 
some space for its discussion in your pages. 

I will first state the case as it now stands between Dr Robin- 
son and myself. 

There is near the road from Jerusalem to Jaffa, just where 
the mountain district ends and the plain country begins, a village 


named ’Amwus, occupying the site of an ancient town. This, 
Dr Robinson contends, is the Emmaus of the Evangelist. On 
the same road, in the heart of the hill-country, is another vil- 
lage, called by the natives Kuriet el-’Enab, but more commonly 
known to European travellers by the name of Abu Gish. This 
I maintain to be the village referred to by S. Luke. Of these 
two villages the former is stated by Dr Robinson to be from 
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6 to 64 hours distant from Jerusalem (Bib. Res. 1852, p. 147, 
n. 9), the latter 2 hours and 45 minutes, according to his table 
(p. 637); which time reduced to distance by his rate of travelling, 
viz. 3 Roman miles to an hour, would make respectively 156 and 
64 stadia: so that the former site would better correspond with 
the various versions and codices which state the distance of 
Emmaus from Jerusalem as 160 stadia, while the latter agrees 
very nearly with the statement of the textus receptus, that it was 
“about threescore furlongs.” This result certainly requires us 
to fix the Emmaus, afterwards called Nicopolis, at ’Amwus, since 
the Jerusalem Itinerary, consistently with other authorities, 
places it xxii M.p. from Elia; (= 176 stadia). 

There is no occasion for me to enter upon the critical question 
of the reading, as Tischendorf’s Greek Testament is within reach 
of all, and Dr Robinson has fairly stated the case in his last 
Volume of Travels (p. 148). The fact, however, that Tischen- 
dorf has not adopted the variation may be taken as evidence that 
there is something to be said for the received text; which, as it 
happens, receives corroboration from Josephus, who makes men- 
tion of an Emmaus 60 stadia distant from Jerusalem—of which 
notice more will be said presently—and therefore distinct from 
the Emmaus afterwards called Nicopolis also named by him, 
which was, as we have seen, xxii M. P. from Jerusalem. 

I must demur to Dr Robinson’s explanation of the fact that 
there is no variation in the copies of Josephus in favour of 160. 
The Christian copyists who transcribed Josephus, he imagines, 
corrected his text from the corrupt reading of S. Luke, and the 
result has been that while the copies of the Evangelist exhibit 
both readings, the corrupt one alone is found in all the extant 
manuscripts of Josephus. This seems to me unscholarlike and 
scarcely legitimate criticism. I must assume Josephus to have 
written 60, and so far to lend his countenance to the received 
reading in S. Luke; and notwithstanding the indisputable fact 
that Eusebius and S. Jerome identified the Emmaus of the Gospel 
with Nicopolis “ubi incipiunt montana Jude consurgere,” (the 
modern ’Amwus), I hope to be able to prove that it is to be fixed 
at Kuriet el-’Enab, which Dr Robinson would identify with Kirjath 
Jearim; while he thus writes of my theory: “ Mr Williams sup- 
poses Kuriet el-’Enab to have been earlier regarded as Emmaus; 
of which there is not the slightest vestige in history or tradition.” 
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Dr Robinson refers only to a paper of mine on the Churches of 
Palestine, contributed to the Ecclesiologist many years ago. I 
have since stated the theory more fully in Dr Smith’s Dictionary 
of Geography (s. v. Emmaus), but, asthe nature of both these 
publications prevented me from entering into any detailed proof 
of the identification, I will ask your permission to attempt this 
here, and I shall hope to shew that both history and -tradition 
strongly confirm the identity of Emmaus with Kuriet el-’Enab. 
With regard to the latter, indeed, I may mention at the outset, 
that I was first informed of the fact by my very learned and intel- 
ligent friend, the archimandrite Joel, of the Great Convent at 
Jerusalem, who assured me that there had never been any varia- 
tion in the belief of his community on this point; whereas the 
Latins have obviously transferred the site to Kubeibeh since the 
commencement of the fourteenth century, as Dr Robinson also 
admits. But to proceed to historical proof. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the Emmaus of the 
Crusaders was the present village of Abu Gish, and not ’Amwus. 

Albert of Aix informs us that the pilgrims after resting at 
Ramleh 3 days, set out early on the morning of the fourth to the 
place where the mountain-country, in the midst of which Jeru- 
salem is situated, begins: but finding no water there they sent 
a large band of armed men to procure water and forage at the 
“castellum Emmaus,” three miles distant, which abounded in 
cisterns and fountains. They apparently returned to the camp, 
where they were met by a deputation of Christians from Beth- 
lehem praying for succour, and a detachment of knights was 
sent with them. They set out at midnight, travelled six miles, 
and came at day-break to Bethlehem. Meanwhile the camp was 
broken up about midnight, and the whole army advanced to- 
wards Jerusalem, through the narrow passes of the mountains, 
the horsemen pressing on in advance that they might not get 
entangled with the hosts of footmen in the ravines. About day- 
break they met the detachment returning from Beth'ehem. 
(Gesta Dei, p. 273. Compare Fulcher of Chartres, ibid. p. 397.) 
I follow the account of Albert of Aix, as being the most pre- 
cise, and derived from eye-witnesses; and it is probable that 
William of Tyre copied his account, erroneously adding that this 


Emmaus was identical with Nicopolis, the story of which he re- 
peats from Sozomen (Ibid. pp. 743, 4). The Emmaus then of the 
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Crusaders was not on the confines of the hill-country as ’Amwus 
is, but 3 miles beyond, and, if in the same direction, about 
half-way between it and Bethlehem. Now this is precisely the 
situation of Kuriet el-’Enab if we suppose the narrator to have 
reckoned by German miles, as the distance from the camping- 
place to Bethlehem goes far to prove that he did. The mistake 
of William of Tyre in identifying the Emmaus of 8. Luke with 
Nicopolis, is copied from Eusebius and S. Jerome, but his autho- 
rity, Albert of Aix, was not speaking of the same Emmaus as that 
indicated by them, 160 stadia from Jerusalem. This conclusion 
is strongly confirmed by the contemporaneous author of the 
Gesta Francorum, who, in the parallel narrative, places this 
Emmaus 60 furlongs from Jerusalem (Ibid. p. 572). 

Thus much for the testimony of Western writers to the 
ancient tradition. I will now cite one very respectable Eastern 
writer of the same century—John Pliocas, the exact date of 
whose travels we know to have been 4.p. 1185. He states the 
distance of Armathem, i.e. Ramathaim Zophim, the birth-place of 
Samuel, to be 6 miles from Jerusalem, evidently meaning the 
modern Nebi Samwil—thence to Emmaus 7 miles, and thence to 
Ramleh 24, Precisely the intervals required, assuming Kuriet 
el-’Enab as his Emmaus (Leonis Allatii Svypicra, p. 14). 

It would be long to review all the numerous itineraries of the 
12th and 13th centuries to shew that the tradition remained 
fixed to the site of Kuriet el-’Enab until its indisputable but un- 
accountable transference to Kubeibeh in the 14th, by the Latins 
only, while it has continued stedfast among the Greeks to this 
day. Neither need I enter on the proof that Dr Robinson has 
confused the two traditional sites of Castellum Emmaus, and 
Castellum Boni Latronis, the former site and name still preserved 
in the ruined tower named Kustel, not far from Kuriet-el--Enab 
on the road to Jerusalem, the latter in the ruined fort of Latran, 
20 minutes distant from ’Amwus. 

I have yet to adduce an interesting proof that the tradition 
so long held by the Latins, and still preserved by the Greeks, is 
entitled to credit. Josephus in the passage referred to in the 
beginning of this paper informs us that Vespasian assigned to 
800 of his veterans ywpiov eis xaroixnow, 6 Kadeirat pev 'Appaois, améxer 
dé trav ‘IepocoAtpor oradious ééjxovra (Bell. Jud. vu. vi. 6). It will 
probably be regarded as something more than a happy coinci- 
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dence that, between Jerusalem and Kuriet el-’Enab, there is still 
existing a village bearing the name of Colonia, written by Dr 
Robinson Kilénia, but pronounced precisely like the Latin word, 
and so written by Zuallart (Voyage, Livre 11. ch. 4, p. 24). That 
it is indeed a Latin word is clear, for there is no Semitic word 
at all resembling it, and Dr Robinson himself writes, “The name 
of the village suggests a former Colonia of the Romans; but 
more probably it comes from the ancient Koulon or Culon of the 
Septuagint and Jerome” (Bib. Res. 1852, p. 158), which last is 
pure conjecture. The fact remains that, within the district 
occupied by a village marked by tradition as the site of Emmaus, 
about 60 furlongs from Jerusalem, there is still existing a place 
called Colonia, which name may be traced back to the middle 
ages. The inference seems to me very probable, that the tradi- 
tion is trustworthy, and that this Colonia does indeed occupy the 
place assigned to the 800 veterans who served under Vespasian 
and Titus in the Jewish War. 

I abstain from discussing the question of the identity of the 
Emmaus of S. Luke with the Nicopolis of Eusebius. The argu- 
ments against it are forcibly stated by Reland in his masterly 
work (Palestina, pp. 426—430, 758—760), and seem to me quite 
conclusive; although they are almost universally confounded. 
(See Dr Robinson, Bib. Res. Vol. 11. p. 66, n. 2. ad fin.) 

In further corroboration of the identification which I am 
maintaining it may be worth while to notice that Sozomen—who, 
following the error of Eusebius and S. Jerome, confounds the 
Emmaus of S. Luke with Nicopolis—mentions a wonder-working 
fountain at the entrance of the city, in which our Lord washed 
His feet, thereby imparting to it healing powers for the benefit 
both of man and beast (Hist. Eccles. v. 21). Iam not aware of 
any fountain of living water at ’Amwus; but at Kuriet el-’Enab 
there is a copious gushing fountain, the water of which is so 
highly esteemed for its salubrious properties that the effendis, or 
principal citizens of Jerusalem, are in the habit of drawing their 


supply of drinking-water from that spring. 

I trust that these notices may serve to correct the errors of 
Dr Robinson in his various allusions to Emmaus (e. g. Vol. 111. 
p. 66, n. 2), to supply the “historical fact to account for the 
etymology” of Kilénieh (Vol. 1. p. 146, n. 1), and to vindicate 
for the village of Abu Gish the interest which I am convinced 
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ought to attach to it as the modern representative of the 
Emmaus of S. Luke. 

Before I conclude, I would express my satisfaction that 
Kerazi, which a friend and myself were the first to identify, in 
1842, and Tell-Him, on the north of the Sea of Tiberias, have 
taken their place in the geography of Palestine, notwithstand- 
ing Dr Robinson’s strong reclamations, as the Chorazin and 
Capernaum (respectively) of the Gospels. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS. 


IV. 

The Works of Virgil, with a Commentary by John 
Conington, M.A. Vol. I. Containing the Eclogues 
and Georgics. 

Ir needs but a very cursory perusal of this edition to see 

that time and labour have been ungrudgingly bestowed on it. 

Every line, almost every word has been weighed with scrupulous 

care and conscientiousness, and no single difficulty passed over 

without an endeavour to explain it or an honest confession of 
the editor’s inability to do so. Modesty indeed is as marked 

a characteristic of this work, as diligence. Every preceding 

editor receives his due, and not unfrequently more than his due; 

and the most ample acknowledgment is made whenever a parallel 
passage or an explanation has been borrowed, even though the 
lender has but a dubious title to the property. 

Considering the amount of labour bestowed on the notes, it 
were perhaps to be wished that the introductions to the Eclogues 
and Georgics had been somewhat fuller and had entered more 
into particulars. So far as they go, they are valuable and 
suggestive; but they have the appearance rather of reviews than 
of exhaustive treatises. We regret also to see in so elaborate 
a work, that instead of an original life of the poet the rather 
meagre sketch in the Dictionary of Biography has been made 
to serve the purpose. 

In reading Professor Conington’s commentary the thought 
which most frequently occurs to us, is that of the extreme 
obscurity of his author. There are numberless passages in the 


Eclogues and Georgics with respect to which, the oftener 
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they are perused, the more impossible it seems to decide what 
Virgil really meant to say. This is very forcibly brought out by 
the scrupulous honesty with which the present editor refuses to 
slur over any difficulty or ambiguous expression. 

Notwithstanding all the attempts which have been made to 
explain this away or even to turn it to the poet’s credit, it is 
surely a great defect in him and argues a want of that clearness 
of conception and picturesque force of imagination, that capa- 
city to make his readers see and feel what is set before them, 
which is one of the most unfailing marks of the very highest 
poetical genius, of a Homer or Dante or Shakespeare. As an 
illustration of what is meant, take the description of the em- 
broidered mantle in the fifth Zneid. There in one and the same 
picture we are told to behold the young Ganymede out of breath, 
eagerly chasing and shooting the swift stags, and soaring on 
high in the talons of the eagle, while his aged attendants are 
helplessly stretching their hands towards heaven. 

Our own Spenser who perhaps has never been surpassed in 
the power of setting a picture clearly before the mind, has 
imitated this passage in his Faerie Queene. He probably never 
dreamt that his imagination was more vivid than Virgil’s, or that 
in copying he was improving the other’s description. Yet in 
spite of himself he could not repeat the error of his master, 
and he has given us a picture which we feel, as we read it, to be 
true and lifelike: 


Twice was he seene in soaring eagle’s shape, 

And with wide winges to beat the buxome ayre: 
Once when he with Asterie did scape, 

Againe whenas the Trojane boy so fayre 

He snatcht from Ida hill and with him bare. 
Wondrous delight it was there to behould 

How the rude shepheards after him did stare, 
Trembling through feare least down he fallen should, 
And often to him calling to take surer hould. 


We share in their fears lest the poor youth should tumble down; 
a catastrophe about which Virgil leaves us tolerably uncon- 
cerned. 

In the latter pages of his introduction to the Eclogues 
Prof. C. proves perhaps that to a certain extent this obscurity 


arose from the great diversity of gifts which were united in 
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Virgil. At the same time we cannot help wishing that he had 
joined with these more of the transparent clearness of Ovid and 
the precision of thought of the older Latin poets. Who will 
ever be able to form in his mind a satisfactory picture of the 
characters and incidents of the tenth Eclogue? In many cases 
no doubt the poet is not to blame, the allusions from time and 
accident having become obscure or unintelligible; but in others 
he himself, if called upon to explain in precise terms what 
notion he meant to express, would have found it difficult to 
satisfy an exacting critic. Fortunately for the poets of those 
days the art of criticism lagged far behind that of poetry. While, 
as we have already observed, the editor deserves all praise for 
the unflagging industry with which he endeavours to open the 
eyes of the reader to the obscurities of the text, his zeal 
sometimes causes him to find difficulties of connexion or con- 
struction or allusion, where by a less diligent observer at all 
events they can scarcely be perceived. 

Where so much has been done, it is perhaps unreasonable to 
ask for more. Butin reading Prof. C.’s commentary it has occa- 
sionally struck us that he has not always been sufficiently awake 
to the enormous advances which have been made during the 
last twenty or thirty years in so many branches of Latin criti- 
cism and gramraar. For nearly a century after the death of 
Bentley scholars seemed to rest satisfied with what had been 
already done and to devote their energies to the study of Greek 
which was then in a backward condition. Of late years however 
by a more intelligent and accurate collation of manuscripts, by 
a more careful and systematic study of inscriptions, above all 
from the fact of so many powerful minds, such as Madvig, 
Lachmann, Ritschl and a host of younger scholars in Germany 
applying themselves in this direction, the knowledge of Latin 
has made and is making gigantic strides. Wagner’s edition of 
Virgil was an admirable one for its time; but were he to publish 
a fresh one to day, he would undoubtedly change his views on 
many points. Though little may have been done for Virgil 
specially between the appearance of Wagner’s and of the pre- 
sent edition, yet he has been equally benefited with other 
ancient authors by the general progress made in the study of 
the language. Now Prof. C. though anxious to gain information 
on all hands, has not, it appears to us, always been sufficiently 
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attentive to this. Sometimes he follows Wagner, where Wagner’s 
knowledge is defective; sometimes when the latter is right, he 
deserts him for less trustworthy guides. The following are some 
illustrations of what we mean. 

Ecl. 11, 102. Prof. C. says ‘ Neque is for ne...quidem, used like 
ovdé. Wagn. quotes Cic. Tusc. 1, 26 Quo nec in deo quidquam 
magis intelligi potest’, Had he remembered Madvig’s 3rd Exc. 
to Cic. d. fin., he would not have quoted this or any other pas- 
sage of Cicero for a usage unknown both to him and Virgil, 
although familiar to Pliny and the silver age. Again supposing 
Virgil could use neque amor in the sense of ne amor quidem, in 
this place it would make absolute nonsense. Instead of mean- 
ing, as Prof. C. says, ‘These of mine are not even so well off 
as yours; they have some malady more mysterious than love’, 
the words could only signify, ‘ not even love, much less any other 
malady could be the cause’: the very opposite to the sense 
intended. Hi certe (neque amor causa est) must be read with 
Heinsius and others. Madvig would also have taught him to 
doubt that nec...quidem, Georg. 111, 126 and elsewhere, ‘ would 
not be incorrect’, or that it ‘might apparently stand for et 
ne...quidem’, 

Ecl. v, 23. In explaining this passage Prof. C. should, we 
think have followed Wagner. Atque...atqgue seems never to be 
used by Virgil for et...et. G. m1, 257, it is quite gratuitous to 
suppose that atque...atgue can be so used. In the passage 
quoted from Tibullus the first atque is a copula, though the 
construction is a complicated one,  Silius, it is true, appears to 
understand Virgil as Prof. C. does; but his imitation proves that 
he also took vocat for invocat. 

Ecl. v1, 38. Both Wagner and Prof, C. join Altius atque ete. 
We have no doubt that altius belongs to the preceding sentence, 
but we will return to this point later. Prof. C. observes ‘ The 
trajection of atque is unusual and not sufficiently supported by 
Lucr. m1, 531’. There is no question that in the passage of 
Lucretius atgue is unmeaning; and had Prof. C. carefully con- 
sidered what Mor. Haupt says in his Observ. Crit. 1841, p. 47 etc., 
he would probably have conceded that this trajectio is as inad- 
missible in Virgil as in Lucretius. 

G. 1, 142. It would have been well, if Prof. C. had not 
ordered us to remove the stop at the end of the preceding line. 
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We can scarcely understand his note. Alta petens pelagoque is 
a good instance of a very common idiom in Virgil, and is well 
explained and illustrated by Wagner in his Quaest. Virg. xxxIVv, 2, 
who informs us there that in his note he had misunderstood the 
passage. It is equivalent to Alta netens pelagi. G. Ul, 238 
Longius ex altoque is another example, where Prof, C. seems not 
to see what Wagner means, and in our opinion does not rightly 
explain the construction. 

Ecl. vu, 54. At the time Wagner published his edition it 
was perhaps excusable in him to change the quaeque of all MSS. 
into quaque; but we are surprised that after what Madvig, Cic. 
d. fin. v, 46 and Lachmann, Lucr. 0, 371, and others have said, 


an editor should not have felt that sua quaeque are both nomi- 


natives, and that jacent sua quaeque sub arbore poma is to say 
the least much more elegant than quaque. This idiom we be- 
lieve to be of even wider extent than these scholars claim for it; 
but this is not the place to enter more fully into the question. 

G. 1, 248. ‘ Densantur Med., densentur Rom. Both forms of 
the verb are used by Virgil’. ibid. 419. ‘ Denset is the reading 
of the better MSS. But Wagn. gives Densat, the old reading, 
for the sake of conformity with Densantur, v. 248’. The con- 
formity should have been the other way. Though densatus and 
densavi are in use, there can be little doubt that Virgil and 
other good writers always used the forms of the 2nd conjugation 
in the other moods and tenses. A careful induction, resting on 
the best MSS. of the best authors, can alone determine such 
points. 

G. 1, 320. ‘ Expulsam eruerent is equivalent to expellerent et 
eruerent’, Grammatically it ought to be so; but here by a 
confusion very common in Virgil it is for erutam expellerent, 
i.e. eruerent et sublimem expellerent. Thus G. i, 267 digesta 
Jeratur is for feratur et digeratur, not digeratur et feratur. 

G. 1, 482. ‘The notion of overflowing is expressed here 
metrically by a crasis, as in v. 295 by a hypermeter. So Hor. 
2 Ep. 2, 120 Vehemens et liquidus etc.’ Whether it was written 
by him vehemens or vemens, Horace with all his predecessors and 
contemporaries knew no other measure for it but that of a 
spondee. He could not have said v%h%mens any more than 
nehemo for nemo, or mehe for me, or dehibeo for debeo, or praehi- 
beo for praebeo, and such like. In another very common word 

Vout, IV. Dee. 1859. 19 
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nihil, it is more than doubtful whether Virgil ever recognised 
the quantity nihil. There are only two undoubted instances in 
his works where nihil is a dissyllable, Eclog. 11, 6, and Aen. 11, 287. 
In both these cases, as the word is followed by a consonant, 
the quantity of the last syllable is undetermined. Since the 
best MSS. therefore almost invariably write nihil, where it must 
be a monosyllable as well as where it may be a dissyllable, it is 
more than probable that in all ambiguous cases nil, not nihil, 
should be read; for if nihil were known to Virgil, it is hardly 
credible, considering the frequency with which the word occurs, 
that it should never once be met with in the thesis of the 
5th foot. To Virgil the last syllable of the dissyllabic nihil was 
probably irrational, that is neither long nor short, and ac- 
cordingly he did not like to use it in verse, even when followed 
by a consonant. It must not be forgotten that the original 
quantity was nihil, nihilum. 

G. u, 317. * Tune is the reading of Med. and Rom. Others 
have tum. There seems to be no clear distinction between the 
meanings of these words etc.’ It is not the meaning that is in 
question. Prof. C. should not have deserted Wagner here and 
in 1. 368, especially as MS. authority is so divided. It is surely 
now a demonstrated point that the older Latin poets, Virgil 
included, never used tunc before a consonant, but always tum. 
Wagner’s 25th Quaestio proves it for Virgil, and should have 
been attended to by Prof. C. 

Gut, 305. ‘It is difficult to decide between hae...tuendae, 
the reading of some MSS. and Philarg., and haec...twenda, the 
reading of most copies including Med.’ But surely when it is 
considered that haec is the older form of the fem. plur., that it 
is common in Cicero, and is sometimes used even by Livy, there 
can be no doubt that haec...tuendae, the reading of Rom. and 
Vat., is right and fully explains the variations in the other MSS. 

G, m1, 309. Lucretius v1, 460 should hardly have been quoted 
in support of Quam magis in Virgil. Lucretius has guam quoque 
magis, a curious expression, but clearly not the same as the 
simple quam magis which he never once uses. The editor 


has traced with much industry his author’s many imitations of 
Lucretius; but in more than one instance it would almost appear 
that he had a contempt for that poet’s greatest commentator 
Lachmann, the highest authority perhaps on the niceties of the 
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Latin language that has existed in modern times. His opinion 
on a question of grammar is seldom to be controverted with 
impunity ; and even when he lays himself open to attack, he 
generally furnishes his assailants with their most powerful wea- 
pons against him. At G. m1. 520 Prof. C. in his quotation from 
Lucretius leaves the gross solecism subitam. Lachmann’s cor- 
rection may not be true, but at least it is Latin. At G. Iv, 492 
he quotes from Lucr. in cassum magnum cecidisse labores, and 
adds ‘any attempt to alter magnum or separate it from cassum 
only robs the passage of its force’. But in cassum magnum 
seems to us to be like saying in English ‘in great vain’; for in 
cassum cecidisse can mean nothing else than ‘have come to 
nothing’. In the 2nd line of his quotation from Lucr. at G. 1, 247 
he writes extima caeli. But surely he will not maintain that 
extima is nearer to uetima than ultima is. At G. 1, 239 he reads 
in the passage quoted from Lucr. terra. Yet the preceding 
verse and the whole structure of the sentence and to some 
extent this very passage of Virgil shew that the earth is the 
object understood to indulgendo blandeque colendo; and it is 
difficult to see how the words will admit of this, unless you read 
terram, which is hardly to be called a ‘conjecture’, and make 
it the subject to mansuescere. A curious instance of Prof. C.’s 
deference to authorities, inferior certainly to Lachmann in ques- 
tions of grammatical usage, is to be seen in his comments on 
the word rapidus. Lachmann scouts the notion of rapidus 
having the active sense of rapax; and we should have thought 
that at the present day all scholars would have agreed with him. 
Twice the MSS. of Lucr., 1v, 712 and v, 892, have rapidus where 
rabidus seems to be required. As the latter is much the rarer 
word, MSS. continually substitute the other for it. In one of 
these two passages Forbiger reads rabidus, and at Ecl. vi, 70 
it is so quoted by Prof. C. without remark. In the other with 
no apparent reason for making a difference Forbiger quictly 
observes ‘assentire non possum’ to Wakefield’s substitution of 
rabidus. At G.u,151 Prof. C. quotes Forbiger’s text Nenu 
queunt rapidi contra constare leones, adopting also the barbarism 
of nenu for noenu (ne oenum). There however he notices that 
Lachmann reads rabidi, as if Lachmann had been the first to do 
so. Again in his note to Ecl. 1, 66 he does not seem to think it 
impossible that rapidum cretae could mean ‘laden with marl’; 
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and at Ecl. u, 10 he says ‘ Keightley shews that rapax and rapi- 
dus are sometimes used indifferently of seas and rivers’, But 
because a sea or river may be and often is both rapax and 
rapidus, that does not shew the words are synonymous, any 
more than the fact that Achilles was both swift of foot and 
strong of hand proves these two epithets to be the same in 
meaning. We would not detract from the praises so liberally 
bestowed on Forbiger and Keightley; but at the same time we 
think that Prof. C. on some questions might have thought the 
opinion of Prof. Lachmann as deserving of consideration as 
theirs. Even a more singular example of his deference to For- 
biger is his quoting after him in illustration of G. m, 469 Dira 
per incautum serpunt contagia vulgus, Lucretius’ expression vol- 
gum turbamque animantum(!), which has reference to a false 
hypothesis about atoms. 

In his comments on a striking passage of the 6th eclogue, 
31—40, Prof. C. has done scant justice to another illustrious 
interpreter of Lucretius, we mean Virgil himself, who has there 
given a very brief, but yet precise and accurate abridgement of 
a portion of the 5th book of the Nature of Things. The editor 
seems to find a positive pleasure in detecting in his author con- 
fusion of thought and inadequacy of expression. Thus in 1. 32 
it is an injustice to Virgil to suppose that by semina terrarumque 
etc. he could mean anything else than the seeds or atoms out of 
which the four elements are formed. The words are but a para- 
phrase of semina rerum, which does not mean res quae semina 
sunt, but the seeds out of which aggregate things, res, are formed. 
Virgil therefore in a few words expresses exactly the same thing 
which Lucretius does in v, 235—237 and 416—431. Again in 
1. 33 liquidi ignis should not be illustrated by iypév rip. In Virgil, 
as in Lucretius, it means the clear, bright, pure fire; as the liqui- 
dissimus aether atque levissimus is the purest, brightest, most im- 
ponderable of things. In the next sentence exordia has precisely 
the same meaning which it bears in the passage of Lucretius 
here abridged. From these first seeds or atoms proceed all first 
aggregate formations, earth, air etc.; just as in Lucretius the 
atoms after many fruitless motions and attempts at combination 
through many long ages at length by chance unite in such ways 
that magnarum rerum fiunt exordia,..Terrai maris et caeli ete. 
In the passage here quoted by Prof. C., as well as in three repe- 
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titions of it, Lucretius uses cunctarum exordia rerum for primor- 
dia rerum, the cunctarum being almost equivalent to the prima 
in primordia or ordia prima; but he searcely so uses exordia 
by itself. To proceed, 1. 34, in consequence of the extreme 
conciseness of the language, can only be understood by a vivid 
recollection of the verses of Lucretius here imitated. The poet, 
having the picture drawn by his predecessor clearly before his own 
mind, says only enough to recall that picture to the minds of his 
readers. We do not agree with the editor’s explanation. He 
says ‘Mundus is the whole universe, as in 4, 50, earth, sea and 
sky.’ ‘Universe’ we presume is a slip of the pen for ‘world’, 
and a singular one, in explaining an Epicurean cosmogony. In 
Kel. iv, 50 it certainly does mean the whole world; although it 
is odd that Prof. C. in his comment on that passage states it to 
be ‘the starry heaven with its massy dome’. But the dome of 
the starry heaven so far from being massy, is almost or quite 
imponderable. IJgnea convexi vis et sine pondere caeli, says Ovid 
in the true spirit of Epicurus. In the 4th eclogue 1. 51 is in ap- 
position with and the epexegesis of 50, ‘The whole world, yes 
arth and sea and heaven’, the moles et machina mundi of Lucre- 
tius, the mundi moles operosa of Ovid. Virgil, with Lucretius, 
Catullus, Ovid, Manilius and other writers, uses mundus some- 
times for the whole world, sometimes for the whole heaven, 
sometimes for the pure fiery aether alone. And this last, we are 
convinced, is its meaning in our present passage: ‘From these 
first seeds all first formations, earth, sea etc., and, among the 
rest, the soft elastic orb of aether itself grew into a whole’, 
formed in short the flammantia moenia mundi of Lucretius, the 
aidjp opiyyov mepi KvKdov Gravra of Empedocles. 
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If mundus were the whole world, what could exordia omnia mean ? 
The ipse of Virgil is perhaps a reminiscence of the Inde mare, 
inde aer, inde aether ignifer ipse of Lucretius; as if the aether 
were the most wondrous production of all and the formation of 
its orb first ended chaos. Compare now Lucr. v, 449 ete. First 
in time came the exordia of the earth, formed by the sinking 
down of the heavier particles. The gradual compression of 
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these particles squeezed out the lighter elements which formed 
the other portions of the world. But first and foremost of all, 
the seeds of the fire-fraught aether, because lightest and smallest 
and most mobile of all, burst out from the mass and took the 
highest place. Then compare especially 467 etc. Sic igitur 
tum se levis ac diffusilis acther Corpore conereto circum datus 
undique flexit Et late diffusus in omnis undique partis Omnia sic 
avido complexu cetera saepsit. Concreto is the very word used by 
Virgil, who goes on with his paraphrase of Lucretius, Tum durare 
solum, ‘then by the loss of the elements of aether the soil of the 
earth continued to condense and harden’. As is fully explained 
by Lucr. 483 etc., perpetual action and reaction was going on. 
The more the lighter elements left the earth’s mass, the harder 
and more solid it became; and ever as it grew harder and more 
solid, the more particles it threw off. In exact conformity with 


him, Virgil proceeds Et discludere Nerea ponto, ‘and to shut off 


the salt waters within the ocean-bed’: an abridgement of Lucr. 
480 etc. His igitur rebus retractis terra repente, Maxuma qua 
nunc se ponti plaga caerula tendit, Succidit et salso suffudit gurgite 
fossas. The loss of these lighter elements being greater in some 
parts of the earth’s mass than in others, made its crust to sink 
more in those parts, and thus formed the pontus or bed of ocean. 
Pontus in Virgil expresses the ponti plaga caerula with its fossae, 
Nereus the salsus gurges of the other poet. Then again 37 Jam- 
que novum terrae stupeant lucescere solem Altius is a true Virgilian 
miniature copy of Lucr. 471 etc. where we are told that the first 
formations of the sun and moon took place after the aether had 
separated itself from the earth. The elements of the sun and 
moon are not so light as those of aether, but are lighter than 
those of earth and sea. Neither therefore could they attach 
themselves to the former nor were they able to combine with 
the latter. In the end after long uncertainty they succeeded in 
completely separating themselves from earth, and in forming in- 
dependent aggregate bodies between it and aether. _Thus at 
length in Virgilian phrase ‘the earth marvelled to see the new 
sun shining on high’, altius, now quite independent of itself. 
The next words atque cadant submotis nubibus imbres have nothing 


to correspond to them in that part of Lucretius which we have 
been considering; but they are quite in accordance with his long 
account of the manner in which clouds are formed in v1, 451 ete. 
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The elements of vapour were, like those of the sun and moon, 
long entangled with the earth and sea. The elements of sun and 
moon, as lighter and finer, would disengage themselves first ; 
afterwards the vaporous particles would withdraw from the earth, 
and, taking up a position between it and the sun and moon, would 
be able to descend in rain. Once more in 39 and 40 the editor 
is too hard on the poet, who to us appears neither to contradict 
himself in the 2nd Georgie nor Lucretius. As his sketch is ex- 
tremely concise, he seems to imply by the very position of the 
two clauses that the woods came first into being and afterwards 
the living creatures who inhabited them, just as he found in Lu- 
cretius. Compare the whole corresponding passage in the latter, 
especially v, 790—792 Sic nova tum tellus herbas virgultaque pri- 
mum Sustulit, inde loci mortalia saecla creavit Multa modis multis 
varia ratione coorta. 

The passage in the 2nd Georgic, 336—345, to which allusion 
has been made already, seems to us to be quite in accordance 
with that which has been just considered, as well as with the 
corresponding portions of the 5th book of Lucretius; though 
Prof. C., who is too fond of detecting inconsistencies in his au- 
thor, calls this in question. Virgil is dwelling indeed upon a 
different part of the creation of the world, the production of 
men and the larger animals out of the earth, and is paraphrasing 
Lucr. v, 783—827. In 1. 341 we decidedly prefer terrea with 
Wagner, as well expressing what Lucretius says of the earth in 
its first freshness spontaneously giving birth to men out of its 
own substance; and performing every other function of a mother; 
just as now in its decrepit old age according to the poet it pro- 
duces spontaneously certain kinds of worms and insects, And 
here we think the whole force and beauty of this fine passage of 
Virgil are lost, if with Prof. C., Wagner and most editors we 
refer 343—345 to the previous description of spring generally, 
and not to this description of the fresh youth of the world. 
Prof. C. remarks ‘ The tense possent, iret forbids us to suppose 
that the reference is to the time of creation, as the historical 
imperfect would be out of place’. But surely not only the poets, 
but Cicero and all the best prose writers, perpetually use this 
imperfect for the pluperfect. Every Latin Grammar will furnish 
instances. The lines plainly allude to the passage of Lucretius 
just referred to, especially to 818—820 At novitas mundi nec 
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Srigora dura ciebat Nec nimios aestus nec magnis viribus auras. 
Omnia enim pariter crescunt et robora sumunt. The quod super- 
est, ‘to proceed with our subject’, of 1. 346 shews that he has 
only then finished his digression. 

The editor by his scrupulous anxiety to leave no difficulty 
unsifted has shewn that he knows the value of the Aristotelian 
maxim, €ore trois evropjoat BovAopevois mpovpyov ro Svaropiaat Kadds. 
He is likely therefore to come oftener into collision with the 
opinions of others, than if he had passed over many of these 
difficulties sicco pede. We will proceed to mention a few cases 
in which we either differ from him or believe him to be right in 
opposition to most of his brother editors. 

Ecl. 1v, 8. ‘It is difficult to say whether quo is to be taken 
as the ablative of the agent...or as an ablative absolute or abla- 
tive of circumstance, like te consule’. As nascenti puero is equi- 
valent to ywopev ro madi, ‘to the birth of the child’, guo appears 
to be simply the causal ablative, ‘by which birth’. Hor. Od. m, 
5, 5 Conjuge barbara turpis is equivalent to BapBdpw rH addy@ tur- 
pis, ‘disgraced by taking a barbarian to wife’, ‘by the fact of his 
wife being a barbarian’. Horace could scarcely have said turpis 
conjuge alone. 

Ib. 36. Surely the next verse, ‘after this when you have 
grown to be a man etc.’ proves that Achilles here is not Virgil's 
youthful hero himself, but a hostile warrior who is able to shew 
his martial prowess, because the hero is not yet a man. 

Ib. 46. There appears to us no greater harshness in currite 
talia saecla, i.e. currite talem cursum saeclorum, than in aequora 
curro, and currimus aequor, a construction familiar to Virgil and 
other poets. We do however feel the construction supported by 
Heyne and Prof. C. to be ‘exceedingly harsh’. The vocative 
talia saecla seems, to say the least, quite unexampled; and the 
confusion between the spindles and the ages is very perplexing, 
as the latter are surely symbolised by the threads which are 
spun, not by the spindle which spins. 

G. 1, 285. What is the meaning of ‘to add the leashes of 
the woof to the warp, to weave’? Surely licia telae addere is 
‘to fasten the threads of the warp in alternate order by means 
of leashes to two rods or liciatoria’; by separating which the 
opening or shed was made for the insertion of the cross threads 


of the woof. 
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G. u, 247. Prof. C. is right in refusing to follow the other 
editors in reading amaror for amaro against all the best MSS. on 
the authority of the gossiping Gellius. It is quite a mistake 
in Heyne to suppose that Macrobius, Sat. v1, 1, 47, confirms that 
reading. All his MSS. have amaro, which is strongly supported 
too by the parallel passage of Lucretius foedo pertorquent ora 
sapore with which he compares it. 

Ib. 267 ete. Here the editor seems to us to conjure up un- 
necessary difficulties. The meaning seems to be ‘ They look 
out for a nursery ground of like nature with that into which the 
plants are afterwards to be transplanted’. In the active a future 
subjunctive can be expressed, by laturi sint for example. In the 
passive this cannot readily be done; the poets therefore repeat- 
edly employ the present subjunctive of this voice in the sense of 
a future. 

Ib. 425. We feel not the smallest doubt that hoe means 
‘for these reasons’, with reference to the whole of the passage 
420—425, because they are hardy and give no trouble in 
rearing. 

Ib. 514. We are surprised to see Prof. C. adopt the ill- 
attested Penatis, instead of nepotes. Why should the latter not 
signify ‘a son’s children’, which a Roman might well see born 
by the time he was forty, and who were as much under his 
patria potestas as the son was? Compare Catullus, 68, 119 
Nam neque tam carum confecto aetate parenti Una caput seri nata 
nepotis alit, etc., and Tibullus, 1, 5, 93 Nec taedebit avum parvo 
advigilare nepoti. 

G. 1, 9 Victorque virum volitare per ora, ‘ It is more pro- 
bably “hover before the faces of men”’. What! like a disem- 
bodied ghost? In that case the epitaph of Ennius must bear 
the same meaning and he must have pictured his ghost as 
flitting, like a bird or insect, before the faces of men; and in 
Aen. x11, 235 the sister of Turnus must represent him ‘as exalted 
to heaven and yet flitting alive before the faces of men’, not as 
‘living in the mouths of men’. The case is quite different with 
incedunt per ora vestra magnifici. Incedere may well suggest the 
stately march of a conqueror. At the same time it is curious 
to see the indifference with which Latin writers use ora for the 
‘mouth’ or ‘face’. Thus Propertius in his 4th Book, El. 9, 32, 
says to Maecenas venies tu quoque in ora virum, ‘ into the mouths 
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of men’; in El. 13, 12 of the same book he writes Et spolia ob- 
probrii nostra per ora trahit, where the meaning as clearly is 
‘before our faces’. 

Ib. 261. ‘ Reclamant is commonly taken as if it merely 
meant to rebellow; but it is perhaps more poetical with Martyn 
to explain it by revocare in the next line, which is its more usual 
sense’. Instead of its being the more usual sense, we doubt 
whether there is one well-attested instance of its bearing such 
a meaning, which, in place of being more poetical, would be but 
a poor play on words: ‘The seas dashing on the rocks call him 
back; but his unhappy parents cannot call him back’. 

Ib. 402. The retention of exportant renders the passage to 
our mind intolerably harsh and disjointed. 

G. Iv, 237. Why suggest any difficulty here? Virgil’s words 
are very clear and simple. ‘They fasten on the veins and leave 
their stings behind them’, that is to say ‘ They fasten on the 
veins so firmly that to get away they are forced to leave their 
stings behind them’. 

Ib. 296. Here again the obscurity does not appear to be so 
great, as the editor would have it to be. Lrigitur locus would 
be quite as impossible an expression, as erigitur spatium or regio. 
The poet seems to mean no more than this: ‘ A spot is marked 
out, not larger than is requisite; and on it the necessary build- 
ing is constructed’. 

Prof. C.’s translations are occasionally unsuccessful and un- 
poetical, perhaps from too great an effort to be emphatic and to 
express the full force of the poet’s language. 

Ecl. vu, 29, ‘ A wife is being brought home to you’ is not a 
happy rendering of tibi ducitur uxor; nor, G.1, 52, ‘as we should 
say, the agricultural antecedents of the spot’ of patrios cultus. 

G. 1, 324 Ruit arduus aether is rendered ‘down crashes the 
whole dome of the firmament’. But. Virgil’s aether was the very 
reverse of a firmament; and its dome would have been more 
likely to mount up than to tumble down. 

Ib. 327. To translate fervet fretis spirantibus aequor ‘ The 
sea glows again through every panting inlet’ calls up not so 


much the notion of a storm, as of the amorous Neptune in the 
embrace of Thoosa, mother of Polypheme. 

G. 11, 247 ‘ Will warp the mouths of the triers into a frown 
by the sense of bitterness’. Can mouths frown ? 
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Ib. 282 ‘Grim mélée of the fight’. Horrida is scarcely 
‘grim’, and the exotic ‘mélée’, with its two accents, one of them 
a circumflex, is highly unpoetical. 

Ib. 353 ‘When the sultry dogstar splits the thirsty jaws of 
the soil’, The heat surely opens the jaws, does not split them, 
a strong measure which would probably have the effect of making 
the earth forget her thirst. 

Ib. 369 Tum denique dura Exerce imperia, ‘ Then is the time 
to set up a strong government’. It would be in keeping with 
this very prosaic version to translate the next words ramos com- 
pesce fluentis ‘and keep down with a tight hand the wide-spread 
ramifications of disorder’, 


Had Prof. C. followed that system of orthography, if system 
it can be called, which was invented two or three centuries ago 
and is still observed by most English editors, the divergency 
between his views and ours would have been so great that we 
should not have thought it necessary to say anything on the 
matter. It is strange to see with what complete indifference 
this question is regarded in this country; while at the same time 
the most careful attention is given to the most minute point in 
Greek orthography which Porson or his successors may have 
dwelt upon. And yet in Latin this subject is of far greater 
importance than in the sister language. It would be hardly too 
much to aver that it is not possible to be a thorough Latin scholar 
without a systematic study of the proper principles of spelling ; 
without recognising for instance that coelum, moestus, solatium, 
secius, hyems, sylva and such like are as utter barbarisms as 
foelix, racio, precium, michi, nichil, and other forms, which were 
once as much in vogue as the former. Many editions of Latin 
authors published in this country even within the last few years, 
some of them in the series to which the work we are reviewing 
belongs, persist for instance in writing coelum, a spurious form 
invented about the beginning of the 16th century in conformity 
with a ridiculous etymology; though every authority down to 
that period attests caelum to be the only true form, though 
Cicero, Varro, Gellius and Hesychius may be proved to have 
known no other spelling, and though even in the last century 
such scholars as Bentley and Forcellinus declare in favour of it. 
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Prof. C. has so far done well and has shewn his countrymen 
a good example in following for the most part the orthography 
of Wagner; but at the same time he has deserted him without 
any apparent reason in many cases where he is unquestionably 
right; and has erred too, we cannot help thinking, in sometimes 
deferring to his authority on points in regard to which Wagner 
himself, were he now to publish a new edition of Virgil, would 
in all likelihood observe a different principle. For much has 
been done in the last twenty years by a more careful and critical 
examination of inscriptions and manuscripts, and by the number 
of accomplished scholars in Germany who have given their 
attention to these and cognate questions. We have often heard 
it scoflingly maintained that there are no fixed principles of 
orthography in Latin. This is a monstrous error. The more 
profoundly the question is studied, the more clear and simple 
will it be found to be. In the case of almost every word we 
may tell either the actual spelling employed by Cicero, Virgil 
and their contemporaries, or else the various ways in which it 
might have been written, where, as often happened, two or more 
different modes of spelling were in use about the same periods. 

With respect to the former class the Medicean, and the 
other ancient MSS. of Virgil so far as they have been examined, 
are for the most part very trustworthy guides. In such cases 
therefore Wagner most properly defers to their authority; and 
his guidance is in general followed by Prof. C., but is not unfre- 
quently abandoned without any apparent reason. For example 
while the latter rejects, and most rightly rejects, such barbarisms 
as coelum, moestus, etc., and writes caelum, maestus, as well as 
saecla, saeta, glaeba, caespes etc.; also cetera, obscenus, frena ; proe- 
lia; he at the same time in defiance of all authority writes poeni- 
tet, not paenitet which was the only legitimate form in Virgil’s age. 
In later times, when -e so often took the place of -ae, penitet was 
frequently written, but never poenitet which is as gross a barbar- 
ism as poenitent would be in English and was introduced on ac- 
count of the connexion of the word with poena. But there is far 
more authority for writing paena than poenitet. It is quite in vain 
however to appeal to analogy. The word became a part of the 
language at a time when it was yet free to develop itself in de- 
fiance of etymology and in conformity with its own genius and 


the physical organs and acquired capacities of the people who 
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spoke it. We might compare it with our own tongue at the 
period when it first received accessions from the Norman French. 
Prof. C. would not say obaudire for oboedire or obedire, because 
the word is a compound of audire. With good reason he flies in 
the face of etymology and spells temptare, quattuor, Juppiter, 
scaena etc. Why then reject paenitet? For like reasons he 
ought to have written thensaurus, though Wagner preceded him 
in rejecting this genuine form, The word is an old one in the 
language and exemplifies an interesting peculiarity of Latin pro- 
nunciation, the fact that n before s or f was almost mute and 
lengthened the preceding syllable, as we are expressly informed 
by Cicero and others, As the Greeks therefore in hundreds of 
instances represented the Latin -ens by -ns, the Romans may 
well have represented their -ns by -ens, and that they did so we 
have satisfactory testimony in the case of thensaurus, in the age 
of Virgil as well as Plautus. In the more ancient inscriptions n 
is frequently omitted in such words as cosol for consul, cesor for 
censor and many others, while in later times toties, conjux, vice- 
simus and such like came to supersede the more ancient forms 
totiens etc. Varro can only distinguish pos (potis) from pons by 
telling us that in the latter word the o is long. The Latins there- 
fore obeyed the genius of their language in writing thensaurus, 
as in spelling mina, carcer, talentum, machina and hundreds of 
other words which had been borrowed from the Greeks at an 
early period of contact between the two peoples. Had these 
words been first adopted in the age of Cicero or Virgil, they 
would have been probably spelt in the Greek fashion. Why do 
the French insert an r in their trésor, and we an additional a in 
our treasure? Prof. C. ought likewise with the best MSS. and 
Wagner to have written serpullum, cumba ete. which were taken 
into the language before the Greek y was recognised. 

Again, as he rightly follows these authorities in the words 
Vergilius, genetrix, genestae and so on, it is hard to see why he 
should repudiate ftlicum, pinna ete. With a proper contempt 
for perverse usage he writes on the one hand quattuor, sollemnis, 
Juppiter, damma, bracchia, conjunx, hiemps, emptus, repperit etc., 
and on the other sucus, litus, baca, quis (not queis), nequiquam, 
autumnus, milia ete. Why then does he not write querella, incre- 
brescere, fluvidus; also Grai, Grais, alia (not allia), conixus, conexus 
ete., which are quite as well attested as the others? There can 
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be no doubt too that Virgil spelt obicit, or objécit, not objicit; and 
so with all the other compounds of jacio. 

The editor justly adopts setius instead of sécius, a mere bar- 
barism ; for stquius is the comparative of secus, and setius is the 
same as sectius (secitius), a form occurring in Plautus, and follows 
the analogy of artus for arctus, autumnus, and suspitio which is 
for suspictio, suspicio being an inexplicable form and resting on 
no authority whatever. Both sectius and sequius, as his best 
MSS. attest, are used by Appuleius, a great lover of archaisms. 
Why then in defiance of all principle and authority does Prof. C. 
prefer to solacia the impossible form solatia? 

He properly retains the aspirate in such words as Hister and 
Hiberus, and rejects it in elleborus; why then does he not follow 
all good manuscripts and Wagner in writing harundo, harena 
and holus, recalling the old forms fasena and folus? And why 
does he not reject the aspirate in wmidus, wmor, umesco, umerus 
etc.? He properly gives us tandem, eundem etc. ; why not also 
jandudum, or else jam dudum, and not jamdudum? For jandu- 
dum is as well attested as tandem etc. 

The question of orthography becomes a far more complicated 
one in cases where the spelling was not yet fixed in Virgil’s time. 
The slightest acquaintance with the inscriptions of the period 
will convince any one that very great changes took place be- 
tween, let us say, the birth of Julius and the death of Augustus 
Caesar; and that Virgil might have employed, and probably did 
employ, different modes of spelling the same words at different 
times or even at the same time. We might illustrate the practice 
of that age by what took place in our own country during the 
seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth century. We 
cannot help thinking that Wagner has acted on a false principle 
by enforcing in such cases one unvarying rule where the best 
MSS. do not bear him out. It is true that these MSS. do not 
always represent Virgil’s own spelling ; but how are we to decide 


that question? Wherever there is even one good authority in 
favour of what may be looked upon as the more ancient form, 
let it by all means be adopted; but in doubtful cases let us not 
take upon ourselves the responsibility of dogmatically deter- 
mining what Virgil must have written, as Wagner has done. On 
such points he is generally followed by Prof. C., but is sometimes 
deserted by him, and on no settled principle so far as we are 
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able to perceive, since it is not in obedience to MS. authority. 
There is not the least doubt that Virgil might have written 
either impius or inpius, inperium or imperium; why therefore 
arbitrarily assume that he always wrote one or the other, when 
every trustworthy authority declares that he and all the best 
Latin writers followed in these respects no uniform practice ? And 
so with hundreds of other instances where the preposition either 
was or was not assimilated to the following word. It is quite as 
certain that Virgil might have written either optumus or optimus, 
maxumus or maximus, decumus or decimus ete. etc. Why then 
assume with Wagner that he always spelt with u, when Jul. Cae- 
sar is credibly recorded to have introduced 7, and Cicero speaks 
of the wu as rusticanum, and inscriptions more ancient than either 
of them use either form indifferently, and their irrefragable 
authority is further borne out by the best MSS. of Virgil? And 
here it may be noticed that Prof. C. who generally adopts this 
rule of Wagner’s, sometimes writes maximus and not maxumus 
on no authority, so far as we can see; for it is not done on 
that of the best MSS. 

The same argument applies to -es and -is in the accusative 
plural of participles and certain classes of adjectives and sub- 
stantives. It is certain that Virgil might have written urbes or 
urbis, orbes or orbis, oves or ovis, etc. etc.; and in the nominative 
too as well as the accusative. Why therefore in spite of every 
MS. seek to establish a stiff uniformity? Why should not the 
poet, as the oldest MS. attests, have written in Ecl. v1, 85 Cogere 
donec oves stabulis, and not ovis, seeing that Varius or some 
other contemporary could write, as is attested by the Hercu- 
lanean papyri, Utraque sollemnis iterum revocaverat orbes Consi- 
liis nox apta ducum, lux aptior armis ? 

Virgil again might indisputably have written either volgus or 
vulgus ; volt or vult; locuntur, loquontur, loguntur or loquuntur ; 
ecus, equs, or equus; divos or divus, cum or quom etc. ete. Why 
then should Wagner adopt one unvaried Procrustean method of 
spelling these words; and why should Prof. C. sometimes obey, 
sometimes abandon his guidance, without any fixed principle or 
any apparent reference to the MSS.? Coins, struck in honour 
of Jul. Caesar about the very time Virgil was writing, have in- 
differently divos or divus in the nominative. 

It is likewise proved by older and contemporary inscriptions 
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that Cicero or Virgil might have written caussa or causa, cassus 
or casus, divissus or divisus, exessus or exesus, and so in a hundred 
other words in which s is preceded by a long vowel or diphthong. 
Yet Wagner, in deference to a very general statement of Quin- 
tilian and in utter defiance of all MS. authority, doubles the s in 
caussa, cassus and a few other words, and refuses to do so in the 
majority of cases to which the rule equally applies; and Prof. C. 
observes this law in caussa and in no other word whatever. The 
argument we have been using applies also to the omission or 
insertion of the s in words like exsul or exul, exsto or exto etc. 
etc. A monotonous consistency in such points is difficult to be 
attained, and, if attainable, is scarcely to be desired. 

This subject might be pursued into much greater detail, if 
space permitted; but we will here conclude our observations 
which have been dictated in no captious spirit, but by real ad- 
miration of the remarkable industry and the varied talent which 
have been displayed in this edition of Virgil. By it we believe 
that the accurate study of his poems in this country will be 
much promoted and facilitated. And this we regard as a matter 
of no slight importance in the interests of Classical literature. 
For we believe that during the next half century the reputation 
of the poet will stand much higher than it has done in that 
which has just elapsed, in the course of which it probably 
reached its nadir. From the day the Aeneid was published until 
within a century of the present time he would have been placed 
perhaps at the very head, certainly in the first rank of the 
greatest poets of all ages and countries. Even Dante whose 
awful earnestness gives to his words so intense a reality as to 
make all other poets (if we may parody Plato’s expression) 
appear compared to him like boys by the side of fullgrown men, 
in spite of the diversity of their geniuses finds in his guide a per- 
fect model of all beauty and excellence. His true place in the 
list of fame will lie somewhere between the one which he for- 
merly held and that which has been assigned to him by such 
critics as Niebuhr who, with what we might call a ferocity of 
prejudice, does not hesitate to speak of him as a ‘remarkable 
instance of a man mistaking his vocation’, and of the Aeneid as 
‘a complete failure’. 


H. Mowno. 
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V. 
Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil. 


Lucret. 11, 198. The reading of MSS. is 


At contra lapidum coniectum spicarumque 
noenu potest. 


Lachmann’s conjecture of sPirITvs AcER for spicarumque 
is not very probable in other respects, and leaves a very harsh 
ellipsis to be supplied. The same perhaps may be said of a con- 
jecture formerly offered in this Journal. Bernays obviates this 
harshness by reading CAvRvV’ MOVERE, and the latter word, as 
he shews in his preface, might readily have been corrupted into 
MQVE. Cauru however could not easily have supplanted spicaru. 
I would propose therefore to read 

At contra lapidum conlectum IPsE EVRV’ MOVERE 
noenu potest. 





Id. tv, 822. The MS. reading is 
Illud in his rebus vitium vehementer inesse 
effugere. 

Lachmann’s alteration is violent and so is Bernays’. All 
seems sound, except INESSE, for which I would read AvEssis, a 
word which is very near the ductus litterarum, and affords an ex- 
cellent sense. The archaic form in question is frequently found 
in verbs of the second conjugation, though still more common 
in those of the first. Lachmann introduces cohibessit into m1, 444; 
though I would there prefer a different reading. 


Id. tv, 1125. MSS. read 
Unguenta et pulchra in pedibus Sicyonia rident. 


For the unmeaning unguenta Lachmann substitutes argentum. 
Silver was no doubt a conspicuous object on the feet of a senator, 
but not, so far as I am aware, on those of a pretty woman at 
Rome. Again it has always appeared to me that the construc- 
tion is a very harsh one. If this and the following lines be read 
in connexion with the preceding, it will be seen that grammar 
Vou. IV. Dec. 1859. 20 
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requires the feet spoken of to be those of the enamoured 
spendthrifts, while the sense determines them to belong to the 
beloved object. Evidently some word is wanted to connect 
them with the alterius of 1122. I would propose therefore 

HVIC LENTA et pulchra in pedibus Sicyonia rident. 
The pulchra expresses the brilliant colour, the lenta the soft and 
flexible material of the shoes. 





Id. 1v, 1130. MSS. give us 

Interdum in pallam atque alidensia chiaque vertunt. 
I have always felt and still feel it to be harsh to introduce, 
as Lachmann does, a Greek word alideusia which yet does not 
exist in Greek. This made me formerly propose a not very 
satisfactory emendation. The pallam too has always appeared 
to me somewhat bald by itself. I would suggest therefore 

Interdum in pallam atque INDvsIA Ciaque vertunt. 
The letters In might readily be confused with ai. The in- 
dusium was the inner garment of a woman, over which the palla 
was thrown. See Varro L. L. 131 Alterius generis item duo: 
unum quod foris ac palam, palla; alterum quod intus, a quo 
intusium. His misspelling is due to his false etymology. This 
garment was sometimes of a rich material and colour. Appuleius 
speaks of boys made to look like women as pulchre indusiati 
and in another place he has the words variis coloribus indusiati. 
The palla and indusia would be the woman’s winter, the Coa 
her summer dress. 


Id. v, 1341-7. MSS. have 
Si fuit ut facerent sed vix adducor ut ante 
non quierint animo presentire atque videre 
quam commune malum fieret foedumque futurum. 
et magis id possis factum contendere in omni, 
in variis mundis varia ratione creatis, 
quam certo atque uno terrarum quolibet orbi. 
sed facere id non tam vincendi spe voluerunt ete. 


Lachmann ejects, and with reason, 1344...6, and supposes 
them to have been added in the margin by that philosophical 
censor, to whom we owe so many other curious interpolations 97 
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the text. But in order to bring the first three of the verses just 
quoted into harmony with the rest, he is obliged to emend the 
first, and to transpose the second and third. Even then however 
they yield a very indifferent sense, and the connexion is ex- 
tremely awkward. To me it seems evident that these three 
verses are likewise interpolated, and were first written in the 
margin, as a criticism on 1847 Sed facere id ete. If indeed they 
did so do, says the critic, But I can hardly bring myself to be- 
lieve, and so on. 





Id, v, 1391. For the omnia of MSS. Lachmann reads carmina. 
Perhaps the simplest correction would be nam tum HAEC sunt 
omnia cordi. Compare 1404. We frequently find that a small 
word has dropped out of the text of Lucretius, as we might 
naturally expect, coming as it does from a single source. 


Catull. x1, 9—12. MSS. read 
Sive trans altas gradietur Alpes, 
Caesaris visens monimenta magni, 
Gallicum Rhenun, horribiles ulti- 
mosque Britannos. 

The third verse has been clumsily mended in some MSS. by 
the insertion of que after horribiles, which leaves the metre still 
imperfect and fastens upon the Britons an unjustifiable epithet. 
Haupt reads horribile aequor, which greatly improves the pas- 
sage. The terrible sea, the belwosus oceanus, struck a Roman 
with awe, and its passage by Caesar was looked on as one of his 
greatest exploits. The emendation however departs widely from 
the MSS. Before I was acquainted with his edition, I hit upon 
horribilésaliultimosque Britannos, i.e. horribilem salum. The 
‘horrible swell’ well expresses the nature of the English channel. 
Grammarians quote from Ennius undantem salum, the gender 
of the original Greek word. In the other passage of Catullus 
where this word occurs, Rapidum salum tulistis, it is impos- 
sible to say whether it is masculine or neuter; and the case is 
the same with most of the instances in the older writers, as the 
word is generally found in the accusative or ablative. 





Id. xxx, 20. MSS. have this imperfect verse 


Hunc Galliae timent (some timet) et Britanniae, 
20—2 
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for which Lachmann proposes 
Time Britannia, hunc timete Galliae, 
and Haupt reads 
Timete Galliae, hunc time Britannia. 
We shall adhere more closely to MSS. and get I think a more 
forcible verse by reading 
Et hunce Galliae et timent Britanniac! 


¢ And this is the man whom the Gauls and the Britains fear!’ 


If Caesar and Pompey are, as they certainly appear to be, 
the subjects of jfovetis in the following verse, the transition 
would be extremely awkward from the vocatives Galliae and 
Britanniae. 





Virgil Ecl. rv, 49 
Cara deum suboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 


Probably no verse of Virgil is more familiar to his readers 
than the above; most of whom I believe, judging by his com- 
mentators, take it to mean something like this ‘ Dear offspring 
of gods, great fosterling of Jupiter. Such at all events was the 
sense which I long attached to it myself; although thus inter- 
preted, the first clause is hardly consistent with grammar and 
with the context, the latter affords a good enough meaning, but 
totally contradicts the usage of the Latin language. As I shall 
have to explain myself at some length, many of the illustrations 
employed will be familiar enough. 

In what way could the child be called ‘ offspring of gods’ or 
‘of a god’? Not certainly ina literal sense. His father, who- 
ever he was, whether Pollio, as I think, or another, was a living 
mortal man. This is proved by the whole tenour of the poem 
and specially by verses 17 and 26; while 61 shews clearly enough 
that his mother had succeeded to the sad heritage of all the 
daughters of Eve. Nor again can the poet have used the words 


in the vague general way in which Aratus speaks of all men as 
sons of Jupiter, ‘for we are also his offspring.’ So understood 
they would be absolutely meaningless. Next as to the gram- 
matical construction of these words. Suboles is of course some- 
times used in the sense of ‘son’ or ‘offspring.’ But then it 
ought to be followed by a definite genitive, or the structure of 
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the sentence should define to whom it refers, Lexicons one after 
the other confound in the strangest manner the different meanings 
of the term. Gai Caesaris suboles or Gai et Luci Caesarum suboles 
might signify in the mouth of a poet or rhetorician ‘ the children’ 
or ‘scions’ of the individuals specified; but Caesarum suboles 
used of the Caesars indefinitely could hardly denote anything 
else than the ‘ breed’ or ‘stock out of which the Caesars come’: 
a sense of course quite distinct from the other. The examples 
adduced by Wagner of the use of a plural for a singular, in 
order to prove that dewm may stand for dei alicujus, are not 
very much to the point. The passage cited by Prof. Conington 
from Aen. vi, 322 is indeed an exact parallel; but it I shall en- 
deavour to explain on the same principle as the one under 
consideration. 

Suboles, it is well known, properly means ‘the new shoots, 
the fresh growth, springing up at the root of a tree.’ Hence it 
is often transferred to living creatures in the sense of a particular 
breed, stock, class, as distinguished from every other. Haec 
potior suboles, ‘this is the better breed, swarm,’ says Virgil 
Georg. Iv, 100. Its metaphorical force is well seen in Livy’s 
employment of the rare verb, xx1x, 3, Jilis Romanam plebem, illis 
Latium juventutem praebuisse, majorem semper frequentioremque pro 
tot caesis exercitibus subolescentem. Cicero Phil. U1, § 54 has 
these words Practores, praetorios, tribunos plebis, magnam partem 
senatus, omnem subolem juventutis, wnoque verbo rempublicam 
expulsam atque exterminatam; ‘the whole stock, breed, which 
makes up our youth’: and Virgil’s patron Pollio writes to Cicero, 
Epist. Div. x, 33, Nam et robur et suboles militum interiit; ‘the 
flower, nay the very breed of our soldiers is cut off.’ We have an 
equally pertinent example in the following sentence from Fronto, 
Prine, Hist. 9, p. 252 ed. Nieb., Cato oppidatim statuis ornandus 
qui primam Latini nominis subolem et Italicarum originum pueri- 
tias illustravit : ‘the first stock out of which the Latin name pro- 
ceeded’; where subolem and pueritias are almost synonymous, 
Compare also Livy xxv, 41 at end, Favete nomini Scipionum, 
suboli imperatorum vestrorum, velut accisis recrescenti stirpibus ; 
‘the stock out of which your generals are produced, springing 
up to take the place of the stems which are cut down.’ In the 
same way suboles dewm can denote the stock or breed out of 
which gods come; and that the expression may be applied to a 
single person in the sense of ‘a child with the nature, of the 
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breed of gods’ I will prove by a most pertinent example at the 
conclusion of this paper. Cara deum suboles I therefore trans- 
late ‘dear god-child,’ that is ‘child with the nature, qualities, 
which gods have.’ In this segse too I understand Martial’s imita- 
tion of Virgil, Epigr. v1, 3, 1, Nascere, Dardanio promissum nomen 
Tulo, Vera deum suboles ; nascere, magne puer ; and Virgil himself, 
Aen. vi, 322, Anchisa generate, deum certissima proles, ‘ begotten 
by Anchises, yet most surely of the breed of gods’; for the 
meanings of proles run quite parallel with those of suboles. Thus 
Cicero d. Rep. vi, 21 has these words Proles illa futurorum homi- 
num, ‘that breed which is to constitute our future people’; not 
‘the offspring of our future people’; and Virgil Aen. v1, 785, says 
Felix prole virum, ‘ happy in her breed of men,’ that is in having 
men of a breed superior to all others; and Georg. m, 101 Pro- 
lem parentum means ‘the breed to which the parents belong.’ 
Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely, as this is the 
most ordinary meaning of the word. 

I now come to the other clause Magnum Jovis incrementum. 
The last word Servius thus explains Nutrimentum ; et est vulgare, 
quod bucolico congruit carmini. Inerementum does appear in later 
times to have been used in the sense of ‘food’ or ‘nutriment’; 
but neither that nor any other known meaning of nutrimentum 
seems to have any bearing on our passage, in which also any 
vulgar term would be sadly out of place. Most modern com- 
mentators would appear to understand it as Heyne does, who 
offers this explanation ‘alumnus et nutricius, @pézpa Ads, dcorpedis, 
ut Jove natus.’ But neither he nor any one else gives anything 
like an authority for such an interpretation. Wagner indeed 
quotes Sueton. Vitell. 3 Evxistimatus corporis gratia initium et 
causa incrementorum patri fuisse, and then adds ‘id quam egregie 
nostro conveniat loco, facile patet.’ If it does tally so egre- 
giously, then Virgil ought to mean ‘ mighty accession to the 
honours of Jupiter’; and that he assuredly does not mean. Prof. 
Conington, who never slurs over a difficulty, offers no explana- 
tion, but merely says ‘ Jovis incrementum appears to be a singular 


expression. The word is seldom applied to a person and it is 
elsewhere used with a gen. of that of which it is the beginning 
or rudiment, as in Ov, Met. 3,103.’ The last remark is quite 
true. Besides its ordinary sense of ‘increase, augmentation,’ 
and the secondary one which it bears in the passage quoted by 
Wagner, and the late meaning attributed to it by Servius and by 
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Fronto as quoted in Forcellinus, it is also used with a genitive 
to denote the first rudiments, germs, beginnings of something 
which is afterwards to grow up; as in the passage quoted by 
several editors from Ovid Met. m, 102 Jubet supponere terrae 
Vipereos dentes, populi incrementa futuri; ‘the germs or seeds 
which are to be developed into a future people.’ The same force it 
would seem to have had in the mouths of the people, if we may 
judge from Appul. v, 28, where Venus in a great passion says of 
Cupid Nimirum incrementum istud lenam me putavit, meaning 
apparently something like this ‘that little abortion,’ ‘that mere 
embryo of a creature.’ One other quotation, the most relevant 
of all, I reserve for the moment, and understand Jovis incremen- 
tum to signify ‘the beginning, rudiments, germ, embryo of a 
future Jupiter.’ I would thus translate the whole passage ‘ Enter 
on thy great honours: even now the hour will be here: thou 
dear god-child, mighty promise of a Jove to be.’ Begotten by a 
mortal father, conceived by a mother who has endured the weary 
pains of childbirth, thou art yet of no human nature, thou art of 
the true breed of gods; nay more than that, thou hast in thee 
the making of another Jupiter, to the end that thou mayst rule 
on earth as he reigns in heaven. For even now a new order of 
things so long foretold, another golden age is beginning, a new 
and more godlike race of men is about to inherit the earth, Jam 
nova progenies caelo demittitur alto.—To a Roman there would 
have been nothing irreverent in such an address. He would 
never have confounded it with the tasteless profanity of a Martial 
seeking to draw invidious comparisons between the Tarpeian and 
the Palatine Thunderer. 

To support my interpretation of each of these clauses, I will 
now adduce two passages, the one from an older, the other from 
a younger writer. Lucret. rv, 1229 we find these verses Semper 
enim partus duplici de semine constat, Atque utri similest magis id 
quodcumque creatur, Ejus habet plus parte aequa; quod cernere 
possis, Sive virum suboles sivest muliebris origo. It was this pas- 
sage which first suggested to me my interpretation of Virgil’s 
deum suboles. ‘Whichever parent the child most resembles,’ says 
Lucretius, ‘from that one does it derive the greater part of its 
substance, whether it be a male child’ ‘such a birth, fetus, as 
those are out of which men grow,’ not of course ‘the offspring of 
men,’ which would be absolute nonsense, ‘ or whether the birth has 
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in it the making of a female’ ‘ whether it is a female birth.’ If I 
am right in my explanation of Virgil, then are the two expres- 
sions suboles deum and suboles virum perfect parallels. Muliebris 
origo again has the same meaning that muliebre incrementum 
would have in the sense I give to Virgil’s words. Compare Cic. 
d. Off. 1, § 54 Quae propagatio et suboles origo est rerum publi- 
carum. Thus suboles, incrementum, origo may all denote the 
same thing, ‘the foundation, first germ, beginning, out of which a 
thing developes itself.’ 

The other passage comes from Q. Curtius, v, 1, 42, Idem 
Amyntas adduxerat quinquaginta principum Macedoniae liberos 
adultos ad custodiam corporis. quippe inter epulas hi sunt regis 
ministri; idemque equos ineunti proelium admovent, venantemque 
comitantur, et vigiliarum vices ante cubiculi fores servant; magno- 
rumque praefectorum et ducum haec incrementa sunt et rudimenta. 
‘ These youths are the first beginnings and rudiments,’ ‘ have in 
them the making of great governors and commanders’: an exact 
parallel to the other clause of Virgil according to the explanation 
I have given of it. 

With what meaning, if indeed with any meaning at all, the 
author of the Ciris in its present form has introduced his parody 


of Virgil’s verse, I am quite unable to say. 
H. Muwro. 





Vi. 
On the Long Walls at Athens. 


fee ‘ ‘ ~ 3 
Adiva teixn, Ta pev olkodopeiv, rére & aita madw KxataBadrew. 


TELECLEIDEs. 


So much has been written on the history of the Long Walls 
at Athens that perhaps the following remarks need some apo- 
logy. However it seemed to me that the words of Telecleides, 
which I have adopted as my motto, throw considerable light on 
one of the main difficulties connected with the subject; and as 
this application of the passage has never, so far as I am aware, 
been made, I was anxious to put it forward. 
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In the present state of the controversy, I think I may safely 
assume the following propositions, as established beyond ques- 
tion!: 

1. That there were three Long Walls reaching from Athens 
to the coast; two of which ran parallel to each other at a dis- 
tance of about 550 feet, stretching away to the Peiraeus, in a 
South-westerly direction from the city; while the third took a 
course more directly South, and therefore touched the sea at a 
point to the East of the others, at the harbour of Phalerum 
(Thucyd, ii. 13. Harpocration, s. v. da pécov reiyos, and the Schol. 
on Plat. Gorg. 455 £, who however writes confusedly). 

2. That of these the more northern, or outer Peiraic Wall, 
and the Phaleric Wall were built about the year 456 B.c. (xara 
tovs xpévous tovrovs, Thucyd. i. 107). 

3. That the wall intermediate to these, i.e. the southern of 
the two Peiraic walls was commenced or projected about 445. 
But on this subject I shall have more to say hereafter. 

Thus at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war there were 
three walls standing, a fact which we learn distinctly from Thu- 
cydides (ii. 13). But at the close of the war, when the fortifi- 
cations of Athens were destroyed by the Lacedzmonians, only 
two are mentioned. Ulrichs is certainly wrong when he says, 
‘After the termination of the Peloponnesian war, it is notorious 
that all three walls were destroyed?” In Xenophon’s narrative 
the Lacedzmonians are stated to have demanded at first that 
both the long walls (ray paxpav reydv éxarépov) should be thrown 
down to a distance of ten stades, though ultimately they were 
not satisfied without the entire destruction of the long walls. 
(Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 15, 20). If there were any room for the sus- 
picion that in the latter case a third wall might be included, 
besides the two implied by <xarépov in the former, the explicit 
account given by Lysias*® of the same incident decides at once 
against this idea. Only two walls then were destroyed by the 











1 The works which I have consulted 
on this subject are the following: 
Leake’s Topography of Athens, 2nd 
Ed. 1841. Wordsworth’s Attica and 
Athens, 3rd Ed. 1855. Miiller, De Mu- 
nimentis Athenarum, 1836. Ulrichs, 
Topography of the Harbours, etc. of 
Athens, Eng. Transl. 1847, and Zeit- 


schr. fiir die Alterthumsw., 1844, Nos. 
3, 4, 5. Forchhammer, Kieler Philol. 
Studien, 1841, and Zeitsch. fiir die Al- 
terthumsw., 1843, Nos. 69, 70. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Geography, s. v. Athenz. 
2 Topography of the Harbours, etc. 
p. 13. 
3 Lys. c. Agor. §§ 8, 14. 
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Lacedemonians, and therefore it is a safe inference that only 
two existed at this time, for we cannot suppose that they would 
have left a third standing. 

Conon rebuilt the long wails after the battle of Cnidus, 
From that time onward we never hear of a third wall, and may 
safely infer that only two were raised. These were the Peiraic 
long walls, commonly called ra oxéAn, the ‘legs’ of the Peiraeus 
(Strabo, ix. p. 395. Plut. Cim. § 13), the one being 1d paxpdy 
Teixos TO Bdpeov, the other ré paxpdy reixos rd vétiov (Andoc. de Pace 
cum Lace. §§ 5, 7). 

Thus then the Phaleric wall, which was standing at the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, had disappeared before its 
close. I shall attempt to account for this sudden disappearance. 

The original port of Athens was at Phalerum, Themistocles 
discerned the superior advantages of the Peiraeus, and per- 
suaded the Athenians to transfer their naval station thither 
(Thucyd. i. 93). The Peiraeus was accordingly fortified, but 
the transfer necessarily occupied some time, nor indeed need 
we suppose that the Athenians then intended entirely to aban- 
don Phalerum. Consequently Phalerum was still a naval station 
of some importance, when the long walls were first built. For 
this reason they were made so as to secure a communication 
with both the new and the old port, the one running to Peiraeus, 
and the other to Phalerum. 

It is not absolutely necessary for my present purpose to fix 
the position of the harbour of Phalerum; but if it is fair to 
hazard an opinion without having seen the ground, I should have 
little doubt that Ulrichs is right in placing it at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Phaleric bay. The position usually assigned to 
it, before Ulrichs made his investigations known, was at the 
western extremity of that same bay, i.e in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Peiraeus. There are many reasons against this, 
not the least of which, in my opinion, is that drawn from the 
erection of the Long Walls. It is difficult to conceive why the 
third and intermediate wall should ever have been built, if the 
two already existing ran so close to each other as they must 
have done, supposing Phalerum to have been situated near to 
the Peiraeus. 

The two original Long Walls then, running down to Phale- 


rum and Pciraeus respectively, diverged considerably. There 
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were two disadvantages in this. J irst, they left a long line of 
coast exposed between their southern extremities, which from its 
length it was difficult to fortify or otherwise to protect. Secondly, 
as along most of their course they were wide apart from each 
other, they required in order to garrison them efliciently a force 
twice as great as if they had run side by side, and at no great 
distance, On the other hand the only compensating advantage 
was the protection afforded to the harbour of Phalerum. 

In fact the Phaleric wall was found to be a mistake: and 
this became the more patent, as the old port of Phalerum fell 
gradually into disuse. The third wall was then built parallel to 
the existing Peiraic wall, thus correcting the defects which had 
been felt in the former erection. The communication between 
the city and the Peiraeus with its neighbourhood was thereby 
secured at a less expenditure of strength, while the old Phaleric 
harbour was left to its fate. 

But what came of the Phaleric wall meanwhile? Its disap- 
pearance is not satisfactorily explained on the supposition that 
it ‘ was allowed to fall into decay,’ the account generally given. 
A wall of such massive structure, probably 12 feet thick and 60 
in height, would not be materially damaged by time or by ordi- 
nary dilapidations in the space of 27 years, the duration of the 
Peloponnesian war. Yet the Phaleric wall seems to have been 
so. completely ruined in this short time, that henceforth we hear 
no more of it. It remains then that it must have been pulled 
down. 

Indeed after the erection of the second Peiraic wall, there 
was every reason that it should be demolished. So long as it 
was left standing, it was a simple evil in a military point of view. 
If defended, as was the case at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, it rendered the intermediate wall utterly useless, 
If undefended, it was liable at any time to be occupied by the 
enemy, who from this strong position might harass the city con- 
siderably, and would not easily be dislodged. We may therefore 
regard it as probable in itself that the demolition of the Phaleric 
wall was part of the same plan with the building of the second 
Peiraic wall. I hope to show that this internal probability is 
supported by evidence. 

And this leads me to speak of Pericles. 

There is no suflicient reason for questioning the statement of 
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Plutarch (Cim. § 13), to the truth of which however he does not 
pledge himself (A¢yera), that the foundations of the two original 
Long Walls were laid by Cimon. However this may be, it is 
quite certain that they were mainly built during his exile under 
the direction of his political rival Pericles. They seem to have 
been completed in fact in the same year in which Cimon was 
recalled from banishment?. 

It was Pericles too, who prevailed upon the Athenians to 
build the third or intermediate wall. His speech on this occa- 
sion seems to have made a lasting impression. Socrates is re- 
presented in later life as recalling the harangue of Pericles 
which he heard as a young man”. It was obviously an occasion 
which demanded all the great demagogue’s powers of persuasion. 
According to the view suggested above, Pericles demanded not 
only the erection of a new wall, but also the demolition of the 
Phaleric wall, which had been completed under his own direc- 
tion at so much cost and labour only ten or twelve years before. 
However the Athenian people never denied anything to this 
popular despot, and the measure was carried. 

The Comic Poets had their fling at Pericles, as at all the 
popular leaders. Telecleides, like his younger and more famous 
contemporary Aristophanes, belonged to the peace party, and so 
made Pericles his butt. He ridicules the abject submission of 
the people to all the whims and caprices of their favourite, to 
whom they entrusted 

TloAcwv re pépous avras te médets, Tas pev Seiv ras 8 avadverv, 

Adiva reixn, Ta pev oikodopeiv tére 8 aita madw KaraBadrXewv, 

orovdds, Suvapiv, Kparos, eipnynv mAodrdv 7 edvdatpoviay re®, 
In the second line rére & aira is Hermann’s conjecture, the MS. 
reading ra dé aira violating the metre, and having perhaps been 
introduced for the sake of symmetry. But whatever be the cor- 
rect text, the meaning is clearly that the Athenian people 
allowed Pericles ‘to build stone walls and then to pull them 
down again.’ The words refer, I believe, to his recommending 
the demolition of the Phaleric wall, which he had himself been 
instrumental in building. 

Meineke* conjectures that this fragment was written soon 
after the ostracism of Pericles’ political rival Thucydides the son 


1 See Leake, i. p. 425. 3 Telecleides, ap. Plut. Vit. Pericl. § 16. 
2 Plat. Gorg. p. 455 E. 4 Frag. Com. i. p. 86. 
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of Melesias in 444. He infers this, I suppose, though he does not 
distinctly state so, from the absolute and uncontested power which 
is here ascribed to Pericles. This argument is of some weight, 
and his date is probably near the mark. Perhaps it will not be 
thought a rash conjecture, if we see in the words crovdas, eipjynv 
an allusion to the thirty years’ truce concluded in 445. Pericles 
had graciously condescended to bestow the blessings of peace on 
the Athenians at last! 

And this accords with the date, which we are led on inde- 
pendent grounds to assign to the commencement of the building 
of the Intermediate Wall. Socrates in the Gorgias is repre- 
sented saying that when a young man he had heard Pericles 
recommending the building of this wall (p. 455 £). As Socrates 
must at this time have been a member of the Ecclesia, and 
therefore of the proper age, this incident, it is argued, cannot 
have taken place before s.c. 449-8. But anachronisms in Plato 
are too frequent to allow much weight to this inference. More 
to the point is the assertion of two of the orators that the build- 
ing of the wall was one of the results of the thirty years’ truce’. 
ZEschines indeed only repeats Andocides; but Andocides, who 
was grown up to manhood when the truce was concluded, is a 
competent authority. We may assume then that the third wall 
was commenced, or at least the measure carried between 445 
and 440 B.c. 

But it was a tedious business. If stone walls could have 
been run up with words and sentences, Pericles was the very 
man for the occasion. There was no lack of these, and yet 
the work did not advance a step. At least so wrote Cratinus: 

mada yap avrd 


Adyorot mpoayer Tlepuxdéns, Epyoroe 8 ovde xuvei?. 


Unfortunately we cannot ascertain the play from which this 
passage is taken, and therefore only the very roughest approxi- 
mation to a date is possible. 

Now we may suppose the plan of Pericles to have been this: 
to build up the new wall to such a height as to render it defen- 
sible, and, having got so far, to complete it with the materials of 


1 Andoc. de Pace cum Lac. §7,p.24.  § 13, and again, De Glor. Athen. p. 
fEschin. De Fals. Leg. p. 51. 351 A. See Meineke, ii. p. 219. 
2 Cratinus ap. Plut. Vit. Pericl. 
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the Phaleric wall, which would now no longer be required, and 
might be pulled down gradually. Thus the works of erection 
and demolition would be going on to a certain extent simul- 
taneously. At the commencement of the Peloponnesian war we 
find that the outer Peiraic wall and the Phaleric wall were 
guarded (Thucyd. m1. 13). We may therefore suppose that at 
this time the work was not much advanced. At least the demo- 
lition of the Phaleric wall cannot have been carried far. And 
this is rendered probable by the passage of Cratinus cited above, 
the date of which however is uncertain. Pericles died in the 
third year of the war, and cannot have lived to see the Phaleric 
wall destroyed; though he may have seen the work of destruc- 
tion commenced. But the words of Telecleides, rére & aira 
madw karaBadrcv, are sufficiently explained, if we suppose him to 
have carried the measure, even though he was not destined 
himself to execute it. 

It is not improbable that this design of Pericles, involving the 
erection of the Southern Peiraic Wall and the demolition of the 
Phaleric, was to all intents and purposes completed after the 
peace of Nicias, during the interval between the first and second 
parts of the Peloponnesian war (421 to 415). The Athenians 
would then have leisure to turn their attention to internal im- 
provements, and would naturally look to the completion of works 
interrupted during the continuance of the war. 

Probably the last mention of the Long Walls as three in 
number, is in the Triphales! of Aristophanes. This drama, in 
which Alcibiades and Theramenes* were attacked, can scarcely 
date before the establishment of the Council of Four Hundred 
in 411 B.c., and in all probability was written very soon after that 
event. Now it appears that in this play Aristophanes had a 
design in representing objects by threes*, and therefore this fact 
must be used with caution. Moreover, we are entirely ignorant 
of the terms of the allusion, which is only mentioned incidentally 
by Harpocration, and it is therefore an unsafe inference that the 


1 Harpocration s. v. da uéoou rtei- 2 See Meineke, Frag. Com. ii. pp. 
xos. “Avripav mpds NexoxXéa. rprdv bvTwv ~=— 163, sqq. and on the date of the 
rexav év rH ’Artixy, ws Kal ’Apicro- play, Siivern on the Clouds, p. 84 sq. 
pavns gyno & Tpipdrdyti, Tod re Bopelov, (Eng. Transl.) 
kal Tod vorlov kal rod Padnpixod, dia 3 See Fragments v. viii. xi. in Mei- 
pécouv TouTwy édéyero Td vériov, ob uvn- _ neke, 1. c. 


povever Kal I\drwv ev Topyic. 
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poet spoke of these three walls as still existing. Yet doubtless 
there is a slight presumption in favour of this; and if this was 
the case, we may suppose that such breaches had been made in 
the Phaleric Wall as to render it permanently useless, though it 
had not been entirely demolished. 

In conclusion: there are two considerations which do not 
bear so directly on the solution of this question, but which never- 
theless deserve to be taken into account, as connected with it. 

1. The inner Peiraic Wall is termed either 1d dca pecod reixos, 
or 1d vérwv reixos. Now it could only be appropriately called 
by the former name, the ‘Intermediate Wall,’ while two other 
walls existed. On the other hand, it could not strictly be desig- 
nated the ‘South Wall,’ while the Phaleric Wall was standing, 
this latter having a better claim to the distinction. The con- 
clusions above arrived at must satisfy this test. 

And this they do. Plato indeed alludes to the wall in ques- 
tion as 1d dia pécou reiyos (Gorg. 455 £), but then the words are 
put into the mouth of Socrates, who moreover is speaking in direct 
reference to the occasion when Pericles first recommended the 
measure. The only other passage, so far as I am aware, in which 
the term is known to have been used by contemporary writers, 
is in a lost oration of Antiphon against Nicocles!. Antiphon 
died in 411, and the oration may have been written some years 
before. The next mention of it under any special designation is 
in the oration of Andocides on the Peace”, the date of which is 
about B.c. 393. Here it is 15 paxpdy reixos 7d voriov, and from this 
time forward it is uniformly spoken of as the ‘Southern Wall.’ 
(See Aschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 51. Inscr. in Leake, 1. p. 617). 

2. The two Peiraic walls and the space enclosed within 
them which was inhabited, were sometimes spoken of under the 
single designation of the Long Fortification (yaxpiv reixos). The 
fortified city was considered to consist of three parts; the upper 
town or dorv, the port town or Peiraeus, and the portion con- 
necting these or paxpév retyos. This division seems not to recog- 
nize the existence of the Phaleric Wall, and indeed paxpéy retyos 
would not naturally bear this meaning while that wall was 
standing. 

Now this term is first used thus by Andocides® in his account 


1 Harpocration as cited above. 3 Andoc. de Myster. § 45. Tovds pév 


2 And le Pace La Sw 2, A —, 12 a a oe 
é 10Cc, Ce ace cum ac. § 7. €v QOTEL OLKOUVYTGS (eval ELS TI a*yopayv TA 
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of the proceedings which followed the mutilation of the Herme 
in 415 B.c., though the oration was not delivered till 400 B.c. 
Thus not only is the date of the speech itself, but even that of 
the events referred to, subsequent to the time at which I imagine 
the Phaleric wall to have been in great part demolished. 


J. B. Ligntroor. 





VII. 


On an ancient Latin version of Theodore of Mopsuestia’s 
lost Commentary on ten of St Paul's Epistles. 


The dormant question as to the authorship of the interesting 
commentary on St Paul printed with St Ambrose’s works was 
revived in 1852 by Dom Pitra in the first volume of the Spicile- 
gium Solesmense. The Benedictine editors had mentioned a fine 
MS. belonging to the monastery of Corbey, as containing this 
commentary for the first three epistles with some verbal varia- 
tions (which they printed), but a totally different commentary 
for the remainder. They had moreover noticed that Rabanus 
Maurus in his huge compilation gives under the name of Ambrose 
extracts identical with the contents of the Corbey MS. from the 
Epistle to the Philippians onwards, though his ‘ Ambrose’ of the 
first five epistles is the true Ambrosiaster. One more extract 


8rda AaBdvras* rods & &v paxp@ relxe 
els ye Oncetov® rods 5’ év Ilecpace? els ri 
‘Imrodapiay dyopdv. It should be ob- 
served that waxpdv Tezxos is used without 
the article as a proper name. 

At first sight it might appear that 
Thucydides (ii. 13) uses 7d waxpdv retxos 
in this same sense. His words are éore 
5é avdrod (i. e. Tod KUKXov) 5 Kal apUdak- 
Tov Hv Td peraid TOD Te waKpod Kal Tod 
Padnpixod’ ra 5é paxpa relxn mpds Tov 


Tlepata reccapdkovra oradluv, wy 7d 
eiw0ev érnpetro. But if this were so, 
tetxos would not be homogeneous as 
applied to 7d waxpdv and 7d Padnprxér, 
not to mention that the Peiraic walls 


are designated immediately afterwards 
by the plural 7a paxpa relxn. In this 
passage To? wakpod seems to mean the 
outer or northern Peiraic wall as is 
obviously demanded by the circum- 
stances of the case. On the supposition 
I have maintained, that the southern 
Peiraic wall was at this time in an in- 
complete state, the northern wall would 
naturally be called par excellence 7d pa- 
pov retxos, and any ambiguity that there 
may be in the expression is cleared up 
by the words 70 éw@ev, which are appa- 
rently meant to serve as an explana- 
tion. 








—  _ -_ 
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from the unprinted commentary they found in Ivo of Chartres’. 
Pitra argues that the true continuation of the commentary 
on Romans and Corinthians is to be sought in the Corbey MS. 
and not in the printed text, and that the veritable author is the 
great St Hilary of Poitiers. He contends that St Augustine’s 
quotation (Contra 2 epp. Pelag. iv. 4.) from the commentary 
on Rom. vy. 12. under the name of “sanctus Hilarius” cannot 
properly apply to Hilarius, the Luciferian deacon of Rome, as 
it has been most commonly understood; and, in support of St 
Hilary’s claim, appeals to certain supposed historical indications 
and identities of diction, especially in the unprinted portion. 
His theory has had at least one good result: it has led him 
to publish the commentaries on Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Philemon entire; for the rest he has referred to Rabanus, only 
supplying his omissions, and frequently giving better readings. 

The purpose of this article is to shew that all discussion 
of Pitra’s view is needless, as there is clear proof that the com- 
mentary from Galatians to Philemon, in short in the books 
where the Corbey MS. differs from the printed Ambrosiaster, is 
simply a translation from the lost work of Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia. The dissimilarity in tone and style to St Hilary’s genuine 
works is obvious enough. But what led me to the true author- 
ship was, first, the character of the text used in the quotations, 
and secondly, two passages on Gal. iv. 24, 29, referred to by 
Pitra among the “splendidiora, quibus sibi haud impar identidem 
Hilarius emicat.” St Hilary employs, as is well known, a tolerably 
pure form of the Old Latin version of the New Testament: the 
text of the commentary is distinctively Greek of a late and bad 
type. No Father using any known Latin text could have so 
written: it contains many corruptions not found in the very 
worst copies of the Vulgate, much less in earlier versions?. It is 


' Pitra has also found short ex- ferent wording of the separate clauses, 


tracts in ‘Lanfranc, Walafrid Strabo, which are imbedded in a context of 
Remigius (of Auxerre), Haymo (the commentary, proves that the translator 
same work?), Atto of Vercelli, and followed no version; indeed the Vulgate 


Peter the Lombard. heading is sometimes inconsistent with 

2 It should, however, be mentioned the interpretation which follows. Judg- 
that copyists have occasionally intro- ing by the various readings given by 
duced the wording of the Vulgate, par- Pitra on the epistles contained in Ra- 


ticularly into the longer passages which banus, the Corbey MS. would appear 
often head a paragraph: but the dif- to be comparatively pure in this respect. 


Vout. IV. Dec. 1859. 21 
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too corrupt in its character for any considerable Greek Father 
even of the fourth century, except those connected with the 
Syrian school, and, among them, a shade too bad for St Chryso- 
stom or Theodoret. These facts considerably narrowed the ques- 
tion of authorship. And when, in commenting on the passages 
of Galatians, the author shewed himself a vehement opponent of 
allegorical interpretation!, it was easy to see that he must have 
been a literalist of too decided a character to be unknown,—in 
fact, could not well be any other than Theodore himself, the 
chief of the literalists, or his brother Polychronius. Reference 
to a catena at once put an end to all speculation: the Greek 
fragments of Theodore appeared in the Latin along with their 
lost context. 

This is not the place to discuss the merits or demerits of 
Theodore himself. It will probably be agreed on all hands that 
there is at least some foundation for the imputation of hetero- 
doxy which has rested upon him ever since Justinian and Theo- 
dora commanded the Church of the 6th century to anathematize 
him. But most reasonable persons will only rejoice at the 
recovery of an important work of one of the most original 
thinkers in the fourth and fifth centuries, whose writings have 
hitherto been known to us only in fragments, with the single 
exception of the commentary on the Minor Prophets first pub- 
lished within the last forty years. The reverence however, in 
which he was held as a commentator by many Eastern Christians, 
renders it probable that much may still be preserved in Syriac 
translations. 

In identifying the existing Greek fragments I have chiefly used 
O. F. Fritzsche’s collection of remains of Theodore’s commentaries 
on the New Testament, which in these ten epistles rests wholly on 
the catena printed by Cramer”. As might have been anticipated, 


1 T must give the opening sentence. 
**Qui studium multum habent inter- 
vertere sensus divinarum Scripturarum, 
et ownia que illuc posita sunt inter- 
cipere, fabulas vero quasdam ineptas ex 
se confingere, et allegorie nomen sue 
ponere desipientize ; hac voce Apostoli 
abutentes, (quasi qui hine videantur 
sumsisse potestatem ut et omnes intel- 
lectus divine exterminent Scripture, ) 


eo quod secundum Apostolum per alle- 
goriam” [fortasse addendum “‘ hee dicta 
sunt, omnia per allegoriam”] ‘‘dicere 
nituntur.” And this from St Hilary! 
* They do not occupy more than 
about 32 octavo pages: the original 
commentary is rather voluminous. The 
CEcumenian Catena may possibly yield 
additional fragments. There is at least 


one ina MS, Catena in the Cambridge 
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the commentary of the Ambrosiaster contains nothing answering 
to the fragments of Theodore on Romans (where they are fortu- 
nately rather copious) or Corinthians: so that there is still less 
reason than before to doubt the identity of the Ambrosiaster 
throughout the epistles. But I have been able to verify all the 
fragments on the other epistles with but few exceptions!, some 
of which belong undoubtedly to St Chrysostom ; nor do I feel 
sure that any of the remainder are really by Theodore, though 
it is certainly probable: but the confusion of names and extracts 
in the catenz is very great. The exceptions are as follow, de- 
noted by Fritzsche’s pages and lines; Gal, 122, 28--123.1; 123. 
1—16 (Chrys.); 123. 18 f., 31—35 (Chrys.); 124. 11—15; 126. 
19—21 (Chrys.); 127. 24-128. 6; 128. 25—27; Eph. 131. 8— 
13 (Chrys. freely); Phil. 139. 2, 23—25; 140. 19f.; 2 Thess. 
146. 7—147. 6; 1 Tim. 153, 1—10; 154. 15 (Chrys.); 2 Tim. 
155.11; 156. 10f.; Tit. 157. 19—158. 4; 158. 10—19. A few of 
the fragments were assigned to Theodore by Fritzsche conjectu- 
rally, being anonymous in the catena: these conjectures prove to 
have been uniformly right. In the last eight epistles he has 
given references to all the other anonymous fragments in Cramer 
which he has not been able to find in other Fathers. It may be 
as well to indicate, by Cramer’s pages and lines, those of them 
which the Latin shews to belong to Theodore; Phil. 262, 30— 
263. 10; 277. 20—22, 25—28; 278. 30—32; 279. 1—3; Col. 
327. 23—26, 29—34; 1 Thess. 365. 12—20; 2 Thess. 384. 20— 
26; 1 Tim. 13. 16—22; 22. 20—29 ; 27. 25—29. 17; 32. 3— 

38. 5—11; 40. 2f., 5, 7—9, 23—28; 44. 27—45. 7; 2 Tim. 
73. 21—26. Fritzsche does not appear to have attempted to 
trace the anonymous paragraphs in the catene on Galatians and 
It would indeed be a laborious task in Galatians, 





Ephesians. 
from the very frequent omission of names: but the catena on 
Ephesians is expressly stated to be taken exclusively from four 
Fathers?: of its anonymous paragraphs the following belong to 


University Library (Ff. 1. 30), wrongly do not find anything in the Latin dis- 


described by Cave and others as a 
commentary by Photius; and the 
anonymous portion probably contains 
more. 

1 Mai (N. P. B. vit. 408) gives 
three or four additional lines on Gal. 
iii. 3, 22, as attributed to Theodore. I 


tinctly answering to them. 

2 That is to say, Origen, St Chry- 
sostom, Severianus, and Theodore. The 
evidence of the Latin version of Theo- 
dore makes it even more evident than 
before that the extracts from each Father 
in this Catena almost invariably go on 


Cia 
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Theodore; 100. 8—19; 122. 25—29; 129. 14—22; 153. 9— 
13; 166. 3; 177. 19—-21; 177. 28—178. 4. The absence of a 
few passages bearing his name in the catene is not a sufficient 
ground for doubting the integrity of the Latin as representing 
the original unabridged work: if they, or any of them, are rightly 
named, the analogy of undoubted parallel cases suggests that 
they may have been transferred by catenists from other works 
of Theodore or from other parts of this work. I have not 
noticed any indications of curtailment, though the Corbey MS. 
(as well as the printed text of Rabanus) is far from immaculate, 
dropping whole lines!, as well as having many corrupt readings. 
The Greek extracts, on the other hand, frequently omit clauses 
and even whole sentences, and some of the smaller morsels are 


obviously mere condensed statements of the sense. A single 


short average specimen (on Eph. i. 9, 10) will suffice: the 


italics mark the words omitted by the catenist. 


, ~ , 
Mvorypiov rov OeAnparos 
/ 
= eos dé , Pte 
tov Geod eyes TO dmoKexpuppevoy 
a , ” a a 
avrov OéAnpua Kat adndov Trois Taow, 
, . -% a“ 9 > 
pvotnpiov aito kadkov. “Onmep ovr, 
gdnolv, méppwbev ait@ Soxodv kal 
now, méppo j ov 
id > a ‘ a 
Tpowpiopevov jv, TOTO peTa TOAATsS 
, . , — 
copias kat povijcews eyvapioer 
eet ak ke Tere ae Fe 
piv, wa ein, em’ airadv edetke tov 
U ‘4 , ‘ - , , 
mpaypatav. Ara ti dé viv eis oiko- 
- , A 
vopiay Tod mAnp@patos Tar 
- e > 4 ‘ Ul , . 
Katpov; éemed) kata ta€w marta oi- 


- > , 
kovopetoOa ede. “Ore ovv emAnpo- 


continuously till another name appears ; 
and thus that the apparent anonymous- 
ness caused by the insertion of pieces of 
text between successive paragraphs is 
only apparent. The important result 
follows, that many pages were undoubt- 
edly extracted from Origen, which have 
not his name actually prefixed to each 
paragraph; and this inference is fully 
borne out by the style and connexion, 

1 Thus on Gal. iii. 22: ‘‘ Vocat 
autem istam fidem quidem, eo quod 
necdum rebus ipsis in illis sumus, sed 


interim credimus de illis promissionem 


‘Mysterium voluntatis’ Dei dicit 
absconditam ejus voluntatem et om- 
nibus incertam, mysterium illud vo- 
cans utpote incertum interim omni- 
bus ante Christi exstans adventum. 
Quod ergo dicit tale est?;—olim illi 
placitum et przeordinatum erat hoc, 
quod cum multa sapientia et pru- 
dentia ‘notum fecit nobis;’ ut di- 
cat, ipsis ostendit rebus. Vult enim 
dicere quoniam illud quod dudum et 


placebat, inecrtum interim erat; quod 


assequuti fuerimus.” The Greek has 
Karel 6¢ mloriv perv, ered) pniérw 
yeyovdres érl Tov mpayudtwr micrevowev 
Téws wept air&v, émayveniar [6e, ws 
ay ri wept adrav brécxerw 75n] KEKo- 
pucuévev judy: where the words in 
brackets must have dropped acciden- 
tally out of the translation. A conjec- 
tural instance has been given above. 

2 Tale est and quod must be arbi- 
trary insertions of the translator, who 
has misunderstood the punctuation; as 
also both Fritzsche and Pitra have 
done, and much worse. 








ee 


-_— 
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@noav oi Katpoi Tév AowTGy, Tore kata rebus ipsis nunc cum multa mani- 

Thy dv@bev oixovopovperny tragw éni festavit sapientia per eam dispensa- 

TOY oikelwy Kaipdv kai Ta mepi Tov  tionem quam secundum Christum fe- 

Xprorov €deiy On. cisse videtur. Quare autem nunc ‘in 
dispensatione plenitudinis tempor- 
um’? eo quod secundum ordinem 
omnia dispensari conveniebant [1. 
-bat]. Quando ergo impleta sunt 
tempora ceeterorum, tunc secundum 
ordinem que dudum fuerant! dis- 
pensata, in suis temporibus etiam 
illa quee secundum Christum sunt 
ostenditur effici. 


A few words must suffice on the translation itself. Though 
abounding in late words and constructions, and following the 
Greek closely, it is written with comparative freedom and ap- 
parently an endeavour to keep up a genuine Latin style. The 
approximate date and even the authorship might very possibly 
be discovered by any one who had leisure to carry out the need- 
ful research. Facundus, the energetic African defender of Theo- 
dore against Justinian’s edict, to whom we owe the preservation 
of some important passages of his writings in Latin, naturally 
occurs to mind: but the style is unlike his other extracts; and 
he nowhere, it would seem, refers to the commentary on these 
particular epistles. About the same time Cassiodorus was busy 
with the translation, by himself and others, of various Greek com- 
mentaries?, The zeal against Pelagianism however, which caused 
him to expurgate part of the commentary supposed to be by 
Pelagius himself, would probably give him a distaste for a writing 
of the Greek Father who was most decidedly opposed to Augus- 
tinianism, itself also containing much language calculated to rouse 
suspicion. Theodore’s name does not occur in Cassiodorus’s 
works, if Fabricius’s index may be trusted; and in the chapter 


1 The simplest correction, and near- ii. 14 by the legal equivalent cautionem, 
est to the obviously uncorrupt Greek, while all other Latin authorities (with 
is to read ‘‘fuerat,” and suppose that one partial exception) retain the Greek 
raéw confused the translator’s notions unaltered: this would be natural in the 
of gender. Roman statesman of the Gothic king- 

2 It is worth mentioning that the dom. 
translator renders xetpdypadov in Col. 
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of the Divine Lectiones (i. 8.) on commentaries on the Epistles 
nothing is mentioned bearing on our subject except an exposition 
attributed to St Ambrose, which Cassiodorus had not seen, and 
which may be that of the Ambrosiaster. On the whole, the 
translator may be sought with more probability in the monas- 
teries of Gaul, which propagated the learning and (so-called) 
Semi-Pelagianism of their originator Cassianus through the fifth 
and at least part of the sixth centuries. Cassianus’s Eastern 
education and reverence for St Chrysostom would open the way 
for the reception of the works of a man so closely connected 
with his master by friendship and even affinity of opinions as 
Theodore. Moreover his own monastery of Marseilles produced 
Leporius, whose recantation, as Neander has shewn (iv. 332 f.), 
indicates no express Pelagian doctrine, but much that is identical 
with Theodore’s distinctive theories. 

It is to be hoped that we shall not long remain without 
an edition of a work of so much value both for the history 
of doctrine and for the exposition of St Paul’s Epistles. A care- 
ful and critical editor would find abundance of employment; but 
even a mere reprint, collected verbatim from Fritzsche or Cramer, 
Pitra, and the editions of Rabanus, would doubtless be accep- 


table to many readers. 
F, J. A. Horr. 


VII. 
Aristophanes. 


Vesp. 342—345. oir’ éréduno’ 6 puapos xaveiv 6 Anpodoyorewv 
appears to be a Trochaic Tetrameter answering to the Antistro- 
phic line (373) pydev @ ray SediOt pndev- ds eyd toirdv y' éav.—éd’, which 
in the ordinary editions follows Anpodoyoxdéar, is a mere interpo- 
lation, I believe of Hermann. The next lines probably are Iam- 
bic. In the place of the manifestly corrupt words ér déyes re 
mept tav veav adnéés, I conjecture doris Aéyers te wept veavudv adnbés. 
The Ray. MS. has here no Scholion, the other Scholiasts clearly 
had vedv, but it seems to me simply absurd. The younger men 


are constantly represented as tyranny-restorers and conspirators. 
If these not violent alterations be admitted the Strophe and the 
Antistrophe agree. 
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405—407. 463—465. 

viv ékeivo, viv ékeivo dpa oyr ovK aira dnda 
> , ? , a id «< ‘ 
rovgvOupov, @ Kodalo- Tois mevnow, 4 Tupavvis 
, i ’ > > 

peoOa, Kevrpov ws AaOpa y' €- 
évrérarat dfudpor. AapBav’ imovod pe. 


In the above I have written évrérara and ventured to substi- 
tute dfuppov for dé. In favour of aira 7a, which has gene- 
rally been altered into airéinda, I fancy I have put in a word 
in my note on Dem. F. Leg. p. 390, § 173. éAduBar’ is the read- 
ing of the Rav. MS. 

542. The MSS. give cxamrépevor & dv év raiow ddois (ddoicw Ven.) 
dracas Oadropdpo xaroiped. I suggest cxamrdpevor 8 evbévd? av ev | 
taiow ddois dmdcas | Oaddopdpor kadoiped x.T.r. If this alteration be 
true or probable, several words are missing in the Antistrophe 
(647). ENOENA might easily drop out after ENOIA. Possibly 
in the corrupt reading of the MSS. (schyl. Agam. 1657) 
STEIXETEAOI may lurk STEIXETEN@AAOI. 


763. meicoua is here clearly the future of reidoua. Comp, moi, 
rridopa, above. So in Plat. Thecet. 162 B. cimep peddorev pou emirpéyvew 


a > - Lee] , , 
kai mreivecOat, Gorep viv oipa ipas meioety. 168 D. Kedevers reiPerOa 





ate ei obv mecdpeba rH avdpi. There are passages in which at 
first sight one is apt to conceive reicopa = dveEopar, and so future 
of racxa. I am however persuaded that our expressions, “I will 
not endure it, bear it, put up with it,” are properly rendered in 
Greek, ovx avéfouat, ody tropeva, ovk emitpéo, ov mepidyoua, Never ov 
meicoua. In other words, racyo implies actual endurance, suffer- 
ing, not patient submissive endurance. In Eur. Heracl. 104, rérnma 
yap Aika ra8’ od meicera, 1 should translate, “August Justice will 
not in this obey thee, hearken, yield to thy mandate.” So I un- 
derstand the words of the Agathyrsi, &c. to the Scythians, Herod. 
ty. 119: hv pevros erin (Darius) kal emt THY nerepny apEn TE adtkéwy, kal 
jpeis ob mevodpeba, (we too will not give him yiy re cai ddwp, we too 
will not obey his demand.) [Cobet, a most acute Critic, but not 
more acute than arrogant, says in Observ. Critic. p. 284: “ Scrip- 
tum olim fuisse puto ov roydpeba id est ov repiodpueda, et nihil 
supererit difficultatis.” Unfortunately one cannot make the same 
correction in the passage of Euripides'.] Comp. also the clause 


1 It is quite amusing to find Cobet the authority of Manuscripts. When 
paying not the slightest deference to he has once determined that the Attic 
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in the Heliastic oath, Dem. Timocrat. p. 746, § 169: ot8 éav 
Tis Katadin tov Shpov tov ‘AOnvaiwy 7 r€Eyn 7) emepnpitn mapa radra, ov 
meicouat, (whatever their power of zea be, whatever their autho- 
rity, I will not be persuaded.) In the Pax, 218, I think we may 
dispense with the alteration oxi omeoréoy, and certainly we will 
with the other alteration, jy Z\apev riv Hidov. The received 
reading “if we retain possession of Pylos” gives the sense we 
want, and did the Lacedzemonians ever send an embassy before 
the occupation of Pylos ? 


1057. pera rav pidov. That by pyAov here Aristophanes means 
“citrons” is clear from the testimony of Athenzeus, 111. 83 D, F. 
844. He says (quoting from Theophrastus) rd 5é pijAov ovk éaGierat 
peév, evoopor S€ mavu cai aird kai ra Pidda Tod Sévdpou- Kav eis ivaria reO7 
Td piArov, Gxora Siatnpet (preserves them from moths). He adds kai 
pndeis tpav Oavpatéro et dyot pi écbierOar aitd, émdre ye Kat peéexpe TOY 
kata Tovs mammouvs Hav xpdvav ovddels oOuev, GAN ws TL péya KetprALov 
arerievto év tois KiBwrois peta Tov ipatiov. Hence we have light 
thrown upon a passage in Aristot. Nicom. Ethic. 1. 13=10, 5: 


Or ‘ ‘ 4 > ‘ . c > £ , , > ‘ > , 
ovde Tovs mept THY dophy (a. €. bmepBeBAnpuevous xaipovras ovdels akodacTous 


writers use a certain idiom to conveya occurs. Here, of course, copyists of 


certain idea, not all the instances that 
can be cited in favour of another idiom 
co-existent with the former will induce 
him éréxew. For example, atroi éouer 
is in his view (Odserv. Crit. p. 111) the 
only legitimate expression : [Cobet limits 
this to the jirst person, Nov. Lect. p. 621] 
pévot éopér, adrol udvor éouév, are due to 
the Greculus, the Sciolist. 
passages against himself simply to alter 


He quotes 


them. Plenty more might be found (e. g. 
we have in Plat. Phedr. 236 c, éopev be 
povw. 273 B, ws ubvw yornv. Menexen. 
236 D, éretdy ye wdvw éopev). I wonder 
this shrewd critic never suspected that 
instances might be cited from poets 
not so easily disposed of as quotations 
Will he object to 
a’rés dpxwv pdvos in Aristoph. Vesp. 
470; to avtrol 6) pébvo 
Pax, 508? He is equally offended 
at ywdvos simply being used in such 
phrases where pdvos pdvy frequently 


from prose authors. 


AaBadued’, 


* cimérw (not eimazw), Cobet, Nov. Lect. p. 2. 


prose authors have no mercy at his 


hands. Let us again appeal to the 
poets. Eur. Jon, 1520, 7a 6 Ga 


Arist. 
Acharn. 1057, detrat mapa ris viugns Te 
I may be told, ‘‘No- 
thing is more easy than to restore the 


mpos oé Sovdopat udvyv ppdoa. 
cot AéEae pdvy. 


true reading in either place; ¢pdca, 
Adéat, are intruders, replace pdvos pArny, 
pévn povw.” Let me furnish another, 
and ask for a correction. Ar. Pax, 660, 
7) 5 GAG pds cé cutkpov elrdrw* pdvor. 
It is positive tyranny to confine by such 
strait-waistcoat laws so remarkably elas- 
It is a 
dwarfing of the strong man, an emascu- 


tic a language as the Greek is. 


lation which I hope and trust all sober- 
minded critics will protest against, what- 
ever deference ought to be paid to the 
intellectual powers and ripe learning of 
a scholar, touching whom it is not un- 
just to say that they do not exceed his 
dogmatism. 


I do éréxew. 
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A€yer) TARY Kata TUpBEByKds- rods yap xaipovras pyrov 4 pddoy f Ovpraparov 
Oopais ov A€youer dxoddorous: GANG padXov Tors pipav } dor. It might 
at first glance be conceived that pjrov and pipe had changed 
places, for it is obvious that in the first clause things that gratify 
the palate are excluded, while in the second such are required. 
But consider pyr to signify “citrons,” pipev “spices, condi- 
ments,” and the argument of Aristotle is maintained without 
a change of the text. 

1490. I cannot part with this—one of the most fascinating 
of the Aristophanic Comedies—without expressing my surprise 
that Bentley’s emendation mdjoce is, as it seems, universally 
ignored by the Editors. It would be unseemly in me to at- 
tempt to add anything to what he himself has said in his “im- 
mortal work” on the Pseudo-Phalaris. I once thought mdjrre 
would be necessary in our Author, but there appears to be 
sufficient indication of parody to allow us to acquiesce in mAjoce. 

Pax, 40. srpoc8or. I think that a double sense is intended, 
“stench,” (comp. 180, wé6ev Bporod pe mpooéBad’;) and “ visitation,” 
“judgement.” That “stench” is the leading notion, discernible 
alike by the Aristophanic and the beetle-feeder’s nose, appears 
to be shewn by the introduction of Zeds xaraBarns, regarding 
whose offices Horne Tooke has spoken out—more outspoken 
than I wish to be—Div. Purl. 1. 136, not. Edit. octav. 1829. 

215. ef 8 ad te mpdkawr ayabdy drriwvxoi. Bekker, who has 
not done much service elsewhere to our Author, has here un- 
doubtedly proved himself optime meritus by conjecturing mpdéar’, 
i.e. mpdgaure. How far rpdooopa can be used as meaning nothing 
more than zpacco, I will not here determine. I am bold enough 
to say that, in 2d. Tyr. 287, Sophocles either did write, or ought 
to have written, adX’ oik &v dpyois ovd€ rodr’ éempagayev, This con- 
fusion is not rare. Any one who will look carefully at Plat. 
Theet. p. 143, where éypayayunv (I wrote out minutes) is followed 
by @ypapov (I used tow rite out a fair copy) cannot help being 
startled at ¢ypawapny 8€ 5) oitwct tov Adyov, especially as %ypaya 
shortly follows. I am not sure in this passage whether the re- 
placing ¢ypayapev (which I once conjectured, but I think the first 
person plural = first pers. sing. seldom if ever occurs in the Pla- 
tonic dialogues), or the supposition that there may have been a 
various reading éypawa piv, and éypaya 8¢ 87, both of which have 
become incorporated, is the more correct. In Aristoph. Nub. 
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783, oik ay diddéapéev o %rr, and oix dv diddap’ av o° én, seem 
equally plausible. I am certain that the middle has no standing- 
place there. 


280. oipor rddas, oipor ye, Kar’ oiwor pada. However it may be 
accounted for by Philologers, it seems an indisputable fact 
that pada is not only a parasite of ad, ai&s, but also in their ab- 
sence a sort of representative. Here it is in company with én, 
as in Ran, 864, «iri pada rév ThArepov, and in the oldest Attic prose 
writer Antipho, de Herod. Cede, p. 131 St.=713 R. ér dé par 
ed¢6nv. But we find afterward in this play not only ¢ia én pada 
(462), but also «ia ydda (460, 487). Suppose this can be ren- 
dered “yes, certainly,” as «ia 5jra would of course be rendered, 
and ¢ia ») Aia (490), what are we to make of certain Herodo- 
tean passages? 1. 181. kai érepos pada emi rovrm (madkw has been 
proposed). Iv. 68. jv dé of éredOdvres paves dmodvowar, Grow maperce 
payries, kat pada Gddo. VII. 186. Kai rods év roto oiraywyoiot axatoue 
eovras, kai pada év Toict GAXotot Troost. VIII. 66. Bowwrovs, wavaorpatin 
éropevovs mAnv, Geamewv te Kal TAaraéwv- kat pada Kapvotious te Kat 
‘Avdpiovs. In the last-quoted example it cannot escape notice that 
there is nothing else but pada, no particle approximating to a 
notion of “repetition,” no érepos or Gdos, Comp. also Asch. 
Pers. 1045, ot pada kai 1é8 adyd. I have written this note from a 
conviction that it is one of the duties of such a work as the 
Journal of Philology to direct attention to quaintnesses of lan- 
guage where their exact propriety has not been determinately 
fixed, and so to invite others to a more rigid investigation. 


346—360, 385—399, 582—600. I presume no one who looks 
at all into the metres of Aristophanes can reasonably doubt that 
these passages correspond strophically and antistrophically. And 
346—360, 582—600, with the exception of some lost lines in 
the last, quite agree. But what is to be made of 390, 391, I do 
not at present see. I leave that difficulty to others who have 
more of the divinatio Critica than I claim. I will attempt one 
correction. rod\d yap avecxdunv (347) always appears to me wrong. 
Not only is jverxdunv here the MS. reading, not only is this 
form (with the double augment) ordinarily given in MSS. and 
Editions of the Attic writers, but I am convinced, on metrical 
testimony, that it is the only form which they use. See Equit. 


537. otas 8€ Kparns épyas ipav yvécyero cai ctupeAcypovs. LEurip. Here. 
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Fur. 1319. “odvprov jvécxovrs 6 jpapryxdres. (Lysistr. 507 baffles 
me, but a change of the MS. reading either into dvey- or 
dvecy- will hardly fit in an Anapestic. In Aschyl. Choéph. 747, 
jvecxounv will suit the metre). I propose therefore moka & 
jvecxopnv. A Peeonic properly answers to a Cretic. In these 
very systems we find (354, 393, 591) kai yap ixavdv xpovoy an’- 
(—yvu —vuvy) ara xapio’ 3 gpiravOp- (—yyyv —V—) modda yap 
era xopev (—yey —v—): again (359, 398, 599) pate oé yap avto- 
Kparop) (—YYu —VYY), -daot dtamavris BD (—YYY —V—), Tada O 
émoo’ fort ura (YY —UYY), 

While I am employed on this passage I wish to notice line 
350, where possibly cai may be a grammatical stumblingblock to 
some students. ovdé rods tpdmous ye dimou oxAnpoy aowep Kai mpd Tod. 

It is clear that, if a negative had not preceded, cat would have 
been in its place. ‘You will find me as I was before too.” The 
difficulty of the preceding negative struck Arnold on Thucyd. y. 
13: ov« a&xpewv airav OvTwy Spav te av kaxeivos emevoer. Let me first 
quote other passages, and then endeavour an elucidation. Thu- 
cyd. vi. 68: kat od« drohéxrovs domep kai npas. Herod. tv. 62: rpéro 
ov TH aité @ Kai Ta mpoBata, ddd’ érepoig. Aristoph. Av. 726: koi 
dmodpavres | xabedoipel dvw cepvuvopevor | mapa rais vepedas domep xo 
Zeis. Thesmoph. 398: dpaca 8° 26° jjpiv ovSév dvmep kai pd rod | ears. 
I am inclined to believe that the emphatic use of «ai (I should 
perhaps say the emphasis-giving use) is nowadays pretty well 
acknowledged, e.g. that a notion of Arnold’s, once slighted, is 
now accepted; I mean, that the best representative of the par- 
ticle when it precedes a verb is in our language an emphasis laid 
on our auxiliary “do,” “can,” “will,” &c. I refer to one in- 
stance: Thucyd. 1. 97, rots mpo euod dmacw éxdurés Todro Av Td xepior... 
domep kai Haro...‘EMAanxos. “ Hellanicus did, others did not touch 
this subject.” I should propose an analogous rendering to the 


? 


above-cited passages. ‘ Brasidas—he of course, but not they.’ 
“JT was a keen juror once, you know I was—I'll not be now,” 
&e. &e. 

608. mpiv mabeiv ri Sewdv adris eépreke rhv row. The Editors with 
tenacious perversity (except Bergk) place a comma after ded», 
though it is manifest that the sense is, “rather than he should 
get into a scrape.” This I pointed out many years ago to my 
friend Holden. The same error is perpetuated in Demosth. Pan- 
tenet. p. 976, § 43, where obviously we should punctuate denbcis 
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& cuod tore yeverOar mparipa cal & ovvéBadov apytptov aitos, Svoiv rudar- 
row mpordixateraz. Comp. p. 975, § 40: rov airov rpomor ryeis érépots 
dreSopeba, ep’ olomep airoi éempiapeda, and § 41, éd’ oiomep ewvjucba aitot 
madw ameddpeba. So in Ran. 592, almost every edition gives us 
rep eixes €€ dpxis, maduv... instead of fvmep cies, €£ dpyiis rakw. How 
could Xanthias be said in any sense to have the orody) (Hercules’ 
dress) ¢& dpyfis? 


774. dvdpds 7d pérwmov Exovros. It seems clear that dvdpis has 
no position here. Dindorf proposes dAaympov, quoting the Scho- 
liast, Aapmpdv bia tiv adaxpornra. Many years ago I conjectured 
(comp. Equit. 550, gadpis Adprovre perar@) padpov. The ductus 
literarum is nearer to dvdpis than Dindorf’s proposed change, and 
I fancy the Scholiast’s Aaurpdy is a gloss of dadpov, he having 
perhaps in view Adyrovr: perom@. Moreover I suspect that the 
Schol. on the Equit., who clearly had in view our passage, testi- 
fies to this reading: dapds, patdpds 1d pérwrov- if} dia rd Padaxpov iva 


rov ‘Apioroparny. 


847. OI. modev €daBes traira ov; TP. mobev; éx tovpavov. No 
one can deny either that ordinarily the “ caught-up” question 
is expressed by éroéev, or that the very slight alteration ravras; 
TP. umdéev, gets rid of another disputed point, the feminine form 
of the dual. Something however may be said in favour of both 
the difficulties in the received reading. As to the dual feminine, 
I am inclined to maintain ra xoyava, Equit. 424, 484, ra Deporka, 
Lysistr, 227, 2301. In the parody made by Sophocles of Aschyl. 
Pers. 181, éd0€arnv pot ra Sv jreipw. podciv, the corrupt citation of 
the Scholiast 7a3’, I think, bears on this question. ra 6’ would 
hardly be corrupted so easily as ra dv. As to the other point, 
I will content myself with justificatory quotations. Nub. 664. més 
37; pepe. SQ. was; (pep. 22. ras; here is plausible), Aves, 608. 
EIl. mapa tov; IIE. mapa tov, (Here too map’ drov; is an easy al- 
teration). Ibid. 1233. roiots Oeois ; | IP. roiaow; Eccles. 761. rés; 
AN. B. mas; padies. Ian. 1424. exer dé mepi airod riva yoopnv; Al. 
riva; The last two passages furnish, I fear, a couple of nuts too 
hard for one of Cobet’s school to extract the kernel from. I 
have more instances noted down in my Adversaria from other 


1 Brunck proposes to read ras kox- _serting neuters instead of feminines, and 


vas, Tas Ilepouxds, with considerable never dreaming that the forms might 
naiveté accusing the copyists of in- be dual. 
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Comic Poets. See also Dobree, Advers. 0. p. 157, with whom I 
find that I have independently travelled over the same ground. 
The Tragic Poets, as might be expected, avoid this colloquial 
mode of speech. Three instances of the “caught-up” question 
occur in their writings, in two of which the direct interrogative is 
repeated with dé, Eurip. Suppl. 123. ©@H. ri yap A€éeyovow, Gora xpy- 
(ovros aébev; AA. ri 83 Ton, 958. TIA. kal ras ev avrp@ maida ody dumeiv 
érAns; KP. was 8&3, while in the other it is ushered in by 4 (so I 
write with Paley), Eschyl. Chotph. 766. XO. mas ody kedever vv podeiv 
€orahuévov; TP. } wos; Had the last been the solitary instance, 
possibly Critics might have acquiesced in one of the suggested 
alterations ézas. 

1210. oty’ bs mpobddvpvov p, 3 Tpvyai’, dmodecas. I venture to 
comment on this line not with doubt, but with diffidence. One 
of gigantic intellect, to whom since his loss to us the Philosopher 
might well apply Newton’s touching words spoken of Cotes, has, 
in a former number of this Journal', expressed his opinion that 
Aristophanes has not misunderstood Homer. I dare say the in- 
terpretation suggested by Mr R. L. Ellis has satisfied many. I 
must own that my perusal of the post-Homeric authors, whether 
Greek or Latin, convinces me that they were “careless readers” 
of the Homeric writings; that, however these writings “were to 
the Greeks a kind of Scripture,” they contained dvavénra ria, & 
oi duabeis Kat dornpixrot otpeBrovow, ws Kal Tas NouTas ypadas”. 

The excellence of ancient authors depends rather on their in- 
tellectual than on their critical resources. Pre-eminent in the 
former, models for imitation to all who have followed them, in 
the latter I venture to say they were far behind ourselves. Take 
one case. Try them on the field of etymology, what blunders 
we at once detect, sometimes even in the simplest words. Thus 
Plato—not in his Cratylus, where he does ofttimes indulge his 
fancy at the expense of matter-of-fact persons, not in the Phee- 
drus, where he enforces on even such a reader a sense of his 
playful treatment of oiwmori«y (244 c), but—in the Protagoras, 
speaking I presume seriously, defines cogiorjs to be 6 trav copay 
emornpor, 1.€. 6 tav copav iotns (312 c). Thus Aristotle—or Eu- 
demus—tells us that dim«aoryis = diyaorns (Eth. Nic. v. 7 =4, 9), 

1 Vol. 1. p. 227. [The Article on 2 I hope I have no occasion to beg of 


which Mr Ellis comments I have never _ the reader not to fix too precise a mean- 


seen. | ing to the epithets duade?s, dornpixros. 
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that pdxap is a derivative of paddov xaipew (vi. 12=11, 2.) Thus 
Cicero, contentedly it would seem, (despite of the parenthetic 
*‘quanquam hoc videbitur fortasse cuipiam durius”) bids us be- 
lieve “ quia fiat quod dictum est appellatam fidem” (Offic. 1. 7, 23). 
Is it surprising then, especially in the entire absence of works of 
reference, such as Lexicons, that the readers—even the most 
highly-gifted readers—of Homer occasionally misunderstood him? 
Would it not be more wonderful if they always understood him ? 
I am, I must say, satisfied that Aschylus in coining dicxndos 
(Eumen. 825) perpetrated a blunder, fancying evknos a com- 
pound of ed, a blunder to which I find a parallel in Tacitus, 
who twice gives us the form re-stauro (Annal. 11. 72; 1v. 43), 
from an imagined stawro, a primitive whence instauro seemed 
to be formed!. Again, what are we to make of mpécmaus, an- 
other coined word of Hschylus? He uses %umaws, Agam. 187, 
signifying, as it appears, by it “striking upon,” ¢.e. considering 
it a compound of & and aio. Possibly his conception of Ho- 
mer’s xaxdv Eumaos dAjtns (Odyss. xxi. 400) was “one stricken 
with woe.” A collation of the other passage of Homer, where 
the word occurs, oidé mm épyov | eumaov (Od, Xx. 378) might 
have taught him better, and spared him and us_ spdcmaws, 
which appears to mean “additionally striking upon, fresh” 
(Agam. 347). Again, what does Euripides mean by dapmpérepos 
(aidip) mp Kat diimeréorepos (Bacch. 1268)? In the Homeric 
poems this word is invariably found as an epithet of zorayds. 
What connection did Euripides find between worayés and aiéjp? 
I suppose lucidus, pellucidus. This interpretation befits the pas- 
sage in the Bacche; but I presume no one, even mediocriter 
doctus, would, on the authority of Euripides, intrude this meaning 
upon the epithet as used by Homer?. Is Virgil’s Omnia vel 
medium fiant mare (Eclog. vu. 58) a conceit of the poet’s— 


1 Servius on Virgil, @neid. 11. 15, 
is worth quoting. Jnstar nomen est 
indeclinabile, licet Probus instaris de- 
clinaverit, ut nectaris; et caret preeposi- 
tione, sicut peregre: quamvis Serenus 
Lyricus ad instar dixerit. [I call the 
attention of modern Lativ poets to this 
remark, which the learned grammarian 
repeats on din. vi. 866; x11. 923]. Jn- 
star autem est ad similitudinem; unde 


non restaurata, sed instaurata dicuntur 
edificia ad antiquam  similitudinem 
facta. 

2 Does not Euripides betray also 
ignorance of his prosody? [I say this 
pace Elmsleii, a scholar for whom I have 
dutiful reverence. See his note on Eur. 


Med. 326 not. r.] dtireréos rorapoto 
in Homer surely is in arsis. The author 
of the Hymn to Aphrodite (4) gives us 
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certainly, if so, a somewhat quaint conceit—or is it not rather 
(as Elmsley believed) a too close rendering of Theocritus’ ravra 
& @adda yevoro (1. 134), implying either a misconception or a 
misreading of @ad\a'!? If the “malis ridentem alienis” of 
Horace (Sat. u. 3, 72), (where the meaning is unquestionably 
“laughing immoderately,” with an allusion also to the changes 
of Proteus,) is, as I presume it is, borrowed from the Homeric 
ot & dn yvabpoiat yeAoiwy dddXorpioww (Odyss. XX. 347), are we 
bound to take Horace as a suflicient sponsor for this being 
the settse of Homer? To return to Aristophanes. In Equit. 
528, and Pax, 1210, of course Aristophanes had before him one 
or more passages of Homer, who uses the word three times. 
Iliad 1x. 541, wodda & Gye mpobedupva xapai Bare S€évdpea paxpa | 
aitnot pitnor. X. 15, moddas ex Kxepadfjs mpobeAvpvous Edxero xairas. 
XI. 130, ppdfavres Sdpv Sovpi, cdxos odxei mpobehinyvm. (With the 
last passage, comp. odxos @éro rerpabéduuvov, Iliad xv. 479, 
Odyss. xxi1. 122.) Supposing the first two passages were pre- 
sent to the mind of Aristophanes and the last unremembered, 
what is more natural than that the idea of mpoppifos should strike 
him? And that it has struck several modern scholars is a 
quasi-argument that it did strike him. Had we only the passage 
from the Equites, we might possibly give to it the interpretation of 
Aristarchus éra\Andos—the only interpretation of the Homeric 
word according to my view. But I do not see how in the Pax we 
can give any other version than “root and branch,” 7. e. zpoppifos. 
The Scholiast on the Equites simply says mpoppifovs. A more 
learned note is furnished by the Scholiast on our passage, a 
portion of which I transcribe: zpodédvpvov: 6 éorw, apdnv amddecds 
pe thy eipnyny mpokernoas. aiverar dS€ kai odros Kai GAdow Td mpobeAvpvov 
dvti rod mpopptfov dxovew. ‘Apiorapxos 5€ Td auvexés Kat GAdo én’ Dro 
8nodabai gyno. For my own part I would in interpreting Homer 
rather hold with Aristarchus and Aristophanes the Grammarian 
than with Aristophanes the Poet’. 


RicHARD SHILLETO. 


duireréas as an epithet of olwvovs, con- what he had before him, ws lov ws 
necting the word etymologically with éudvyy? These words are (in the Doric 


mwérouat. dialect) understandable. The Latin 
1 Is it worth while attempting to poet’s translation is not. 
ascertain the precise meaning of ut, ut, 2 Editors have bothered their brains 


in Ut vidi, ut perii? Did Virgil in and found them addle, for they have 
translating think of any thing except laid wind eggs, in endeavouring to 
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IX. 


Hyperides. 


Pro Lycophron. In this speech I have dotted down a few 
scanty notices, which however in themselves of little or no value 
may still be suggestive. 

Col. 1. It seems idle to attempt to make any thing of this 
column. There may possibly lurk in 1. 24, 25, -vows...v¢i the 
words ‘Ayvovows and some case of Sidoxparns. From gvuyas an’ 
eloayyedias yeyévnrat (Asch. de Coron. p. 65 St. =470 R.) un- 
doubtedly we are led to infer that that worthy was still in exile 
B.C. 330. The speech pro Lycophr. may have been spoken after 
that date. See, however, Babington, Addenda to Col. 5, 1. 4. 

Col. 2,1. 6. Editors have agreed to interpret the mutilated 
word rovrov. I fancy I detect rovro. 1. 8, 9, 10. I suggest 
...Totodtov] yap éote Td ‘Apiot[wvos | rovroui mpaypa" [od] ros. 

Col. 8, 1. 3 foll. I am not satisfied with either otyua or oinow 
(l. 7). I venture to suggest the following: dzolAc[cipOa, 4] 
p) pe|uvn[pevors | trav | mpoxlarnyopyOlév rav olfvrws| (¢yx)ara\\cin(e)[w 
édridja rois | dixaor[ais dri] ddyOq | eoriv [ra eip|nueva. | mpds d[€ rod]ras 
rovs | re pé[Adovrals Bon|6eiv tolis eijavovor | x.r.d. (I do not under- 
stand how Julius Cesar could assert “ rois cicwto. nude positum 
vix ad reos referri potest.” I content myself with referring the 
reader to Reiske’s Index Grecitatis). 1. 16, 17. I do not under- 
stand THY [dzroA Joytav | duaorp|épovow). An orator would attempt 
Siaorpepew tov dicxacryy, Trois vdpous, rddnb7. Is some other compound 
lurking in rnp [...]oy:ay, e.g. ivodoyiay, or is d:actp- the representa- 
tive of diacvp- (a badly formed v might soon be confounded with 


ascertain what Sophocles means in his tending, combating,” and so in apply- 


Trachinie by tives dudlyvo (504). Iam 
convinced that the key to the interpre- 
tation of the word in Sophocles is sole- 
ly to be derived from his conception of 
the Homeric epithet. Homer's éyxeow 
dugrvyvoow may suggest several notions 
of the meaning of the adjective. The 
same may be said of érea wrepéevra, of 
vijes divas. Sophocles may possibly have 
interpreted the Homeric word ‘‘con- 


ing it as an epithet to a man have had 
no other meaning than ‘‘ combatant.” 
I may be wrong in my criticism, and 
not catch what struck Sophocles in read- 
ing Homer to be Homer’s meaning, for I 
have lived long enough to appreciate the 
remark of Aristotle, év g:Aogodig 7d Suot- 


ov kal év mond diéXovor Oewpeiv evordxou, 
a remark pertinent to any sense which 
may be attributed to g¢:Aovogia 
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T, as, vice versa, an apparent v is meant for + (éxacrov) Orat. 
Funebr. col. 4, 1.30)? ri [drod]loyiav di:acvp[ovew] gives very good 
sense, and, I think, fills up the space better, especially if a[irés], for 
which I had once conjectured 4{cpevos], is truly restored in 1. 18. 

Col. 14, 1. ult. é[ori]v. There is room for only two letters ; what 
follows may be a mutilated o or a mutilated ». I propose é[er]o. 

Pro Euxenipp. col. 19, 1. 15. While I believe Acoyvidns has 
been rightly maintained against Cobet by Schneidewin and Cesar, 
I wonder that no advocate of this form thought of @égoyus. 1. 20, 
i) (6cov) 6 vdpos Cobet. This certainly is unnecessary, and it is 
almost unnecessary to prove that it is so. I quote, however, 
Plat. Gorg. p. 516 B,c, where we have both close to each 
other, és dv mapaduBav jpeporepa dmodeitn dypidtepa 7} mapéAaBe...aypia- 
Tépous ye abrovs drépnvev h otovs mapédaBe. Dem. Conon. p. 1256, § 2, 
py peilo mpdypara }) Suvncopa pepew erayecba. 1, ult. rovrwy is rightly 
defended by Schneidewin. 

Col. 20, 1. 14, 15. Here Cobet gives # [uy] ob pa A’’ OUX... 
and in his note says: “ Voculam od quam priora requirunt, pos- 
teriora respuunt. Expunge yp et habebis HyPERIDIs manum.,” 
Surely neither assertion (requirunt, respuunt) is correct. Touch- 
ing the indirect interrogative Buttmann has written sensibly on 
Plat. Men. § 25, n. 1, p. 187 B1. As for od pa A? od (ovxi) I refer 
to Dem. Mid. p. 523, § 34; Androt. p. 603, § 42; Timoer. p. 749, 
§ 179; 11. Aphob. p. 862, §69; Macart. p. 1067, §68. Plat. Gorg. 
456 D (ot8€ pa Aia...od); Meno, p. 82 A (od pa rv Aia...ov); Pheedr. 
p. 261 B (od pa rév Ai’ od); I. Republ. p. 390 (od pa rév Aia...ov); 
Theeet. p. 142 dD (ov pa rév Ala otxovy). 

Col. 21, 1. 22, ypapa 8 aceBeas. So the Papyrus. There is no 
dot over ¢; what appears such is merely an imperfection of the 
vertical line. A, of course, is meant to be expunged. I cannot 
see why cic is necessary. I expect here Hegesie genus. Cf. Dem. 
de Cor. p. 317, § 338, ddiuet tis éxov; dpyi) Kal tipwpia Kata Tovrov. 
equapré tis dxwv; ovyyvepn dvti rijs tiywwpias rovr@, where dpyny, tye- 
piav, cvyyvepny, the readings of the Paris. Cod. S. and some others, 
—in themselves correct (épé....diopicpéva....ra toira had pre- 
ceded),—seem to me to savour of conjectural substitution rather 
than restitution. We have an abruptness not very dissimilar in 


1 It is really marvellous that Butt- nify utrum...an), did not observe one a 
mann, who wished for an instance of few lines before, p. 86 D. 
elre. . . elre od (where the particles sig- 


Vou. IV. Dee. 1859. 
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the same speech, p. 294, § 253, mparrerai tt trav ipiv doxovvrar cvppe- 
pew; apovos Aicyivns. avréxpovoé te Kat yéyovev olov ovx de; mapeotiv 
Aloxivns. 1. 27. xaOn{[ra]. This seems wrong. oi dixacrai xadOnvrat, 
while 7 mdds, 6 dpyov [Aristoph. Vesp. 304, iv yi} 7d dixacrhnpiov apxov 
xabion viv] xabife. 1 feel almost persuaded that Hyperides wrote 
kabife. (The interchange of t and 7 is so common). We have 
then another specimen of the curt style. 

Col. 25, 1.13. I am not prepared to admit that rovray is 
wrong. We find the neuter plural almost as a matter of course. 
“I don’t believe a word of this” is most naturally rendered in 
Greek by ot nm ravde (rotrwy) meidoua, Again, here we have 
plurals following, rodAdv kai Gdov x.r.d. I really cannot say there 
is any thing more strange than in Plat. Crito, p. 44 ¢, xairot ris 
dy aicylwv ein rairns dd€a, } Soxeiv. I see no call for rovrwy ray with 
Cesar. I would, if alteration were necessary, rather read kairot 
ri rav év rp rode, but I believe there is no necessity whatever. 

Col. 25, 1. 27 foll. Cobet here unquestionably “comes to 
grief.” imép rod mpdyparos is “suspiciosum pro zepi.” I might 
appeal to my poor testimony (on the de Fals. Leg. §§ 107, 236, 
and elsewhere) in behaif of irép, but I prefer to call a locuples 
testis, Buttmann, Ind. Mid. inép. “ Vitiosum est sine controversia 
vip Aia—od xéxpnoa pro pa Aia.” This looks at first very specious, 
and the decided dogmatism, as well as the real acuteness and 
scholarship of Cobet, may with many set him up as an oracle. 
But ordinary readers of the Orators cannot have failed to mark 
such idioms as dda v7) Aia, v7 Ai’ adda, dre vy) Aia, &e. (at enim). 
They will have discerned too in this propriety of ») Aia two 
laws of language; 1. the exclusion of the article,—admissible 
ordinarily, ad libitum, as instances given above of od pa Ai’ 
ov attest—(for in Dem. Pantenet. p. 981, § 65, every modern 
Editor rightly reads ») Aia); 2. the immutability of od. I 
quote two examples, Dem. 1. Onetor. p. 878, § 12, adda m A’ 
tows ovxt mavr ait@ rowadra mémpaxrat, ovdé mavtaxdbev dpdrds ore 


rexvatav—aAda Kai rexvapevos pavepds yeyovev. Conon. p. 1267, § 47, 


GAA vip Aia od« cioi rovodro—dAN tocaow ipar...moddoi x. t.r. (Which 
passages also shew that adda introduces the answer to the ob- 
jector, as at in Latin answers the objector’s at enim). “ Deinde 
airds To.ovT® mpaypart ov Kéxpnoa non significat id quod locus pos- 
tulat et sine exemplo dictum est.” I am quite sure that here 
I must impute to Cobet’s Nemesis his failure to see id quod locus 
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postulat and not to Cobet’s ignorance. I have a most unfeigned 
respect for his natural and acquired endowments. I have learnt 
much from the perusal of his works. I have been the medium 
of imparting to others much most useful knowledge gathered from 
his abundant stores. But Zeds peyadns yAdoons xdumous imepexOaiper— 
Cobet would not take time to look at the full bearings of the 
passage. “vj Aia...ov, what an abomination! What’s the sense of 
‘ You did not do so, but you asked for ten advocates?’ as good 
as to say, ‘you did not do so but you did so.’” Such seems to 
have been his reasoning—hasty arrogant reasoning—unworthy of 
himself. I will point the passage, as I am certain it should 
be pointed, adda +n) Aia airds rowire mpdypart od Kéxpnoa. (but, 
I may be told, you yourself have not adopted such a mode of 
proceeding). ddd’ dr’ epevyes...(on the contrary, when you were 
on your trial, &c.). Finally, touching the remark, “sine exemplo 
dictum est,” why is xéypyya ra apaypare objectionable, if xéxpnya 
T@ Ady is not? 

Col. 34, 1.14. I relish neither mpociwo: nor mpoiwo. Is it 
fanciful to propose mpoceiwo.? All scholars, I presume, have read 
the admirable note of Ruhnken on @a\\és in Timeei Lexicon. In 
Plat. Phedr. 230 D, mpocidvres is the reading of the MSS. and our 
Papyrus takes strange liberties with «, i, and 7. Iam surprised 
that Dr Badham, having made a most felicitous emendation in 
Eurip. Iph. T. 370, mpoceicas (MSS. mpoceiras), Should have thrown 
it away for the less easy and the less poetical mporeivas. 1. 33. 
kar’ Evgéevirrov...carnyopets may be defended by the analogous ex- 
pression kar’ dAAndwv catapaprupovow, I. Aphob. p. 836, § 4. 

Col. 36 ult. Cobet objects to év ddunpare eiva; “ nove dictum 
et perperam dictum pro év ddikjparos pepe.” I think he is here 
also too much narrowing the Greek language. The Latin idiom, 
“in vitio (laude, culpa,) est (ponitur),” is certainly usually 
represented in Greek by év xaxias pépe... Still a scholar must be 
content to find out what the antients did say, may not force upon 
them what he would have them say. I give an instance or two, 
which may lead one to believe our guide is too peremptory. 
Thucyd. 1. 35, ev ddicypare Ojoovra. (Eurip. decub. 806, &v aicxpa 
6éuevos may be somewhat different); Plat. 1. Republ. 349 a, év dpern 
aird cat copia érddunoas Ocivac; Aristot. 1. Rhetor. 3, 6, €v enaive mod- 


Adxis rOéaow. So ev mapépyw Gov pe (Sophocl. Philoct. 473) is ex- 
pressed by Plat. 11. Rep. 370 c, év mapépyov péper. 


ae 
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Col. 37, 1. 23, 24. These words recal to one’s mind what 
Demosthenes on a like occasion addressed to Eubulus, Mid. 
p. 581, § 263, adr’ «i Kaxds eye Bovrer rroveiv, E’Bovre,...dvvacae pev kat 
moXsrever kK. T. A. 

Col. 44, 1.18. I cannot help eschewing jpyatéunry, though 
Schneidewin has shown that this form of the augment has old 
authority, both in MSS. and with Stone Masons. I am of opinion 
that a corrupt spelling has foisted upon Sophocles an almost 
unheard-of middle. Our texts give us Gdip. Colon. 1016, of pév 
eénpracpev. I scarcely doubt that we originally had éfeipyacpevor— 
a very good antithesis to wa@évres—and this form €zelpr through 
corruption into €ZHPT grew into €ZHPI"!. 

Orat. Funebr. col. 4, 1. 23. ,...ca ap\po are to my eye the 
letters given by the Papyrus. The utter impossibility of filling up 
with any approximation even to probability the preceding words 
would induce me to retain dud. oa may be the remnant of an 
infinitive, dyrAdca, eaoa, gpaca, 1. 25, 26. roilnodulevos €v0](a)de I 
had conjectured, and am glad to find Sauppe has hit upon the same 
(Philol. 1859, Suppl. Bd.1. Heft 1.). The mutilated letter before 
de is just as likely to have been part of a as of o. Cf. rav évéade 
elpnxérov, Thuc. 1.35. 1, 28. aérepa... This interrogative, which 
in ordinary construction should have been followed by %, is 
answered by dda zepi...pvnc6a, on account of the interrupting 
parenthesis adn’ eindes x. r.’. We have precisely the same ana- 
coluthon below col. 11, 1. 35—40. Comp. Soph. Ajax, 460—466, 
mérepa mpos oikous...kai roiov dupa...ddra dir iov. Electr. 535—537, 
mérepov Apyeiay épeis; | GAN’ ov periy airoioe thy y' eu xraveiv, | add’ 
dvr’ adeAgov... 1. 30 foll. I should construct this passage as follows: 
GAN’ etinbes evar irohapBavw 7d pév GdXovs twas dvOp@mrovs éyxwpiatovra... 
tovroy pév Seiv Kar’ Gvdpa yeveadoyeiv Exacrov, wept dé ‘AOnvaiwy dvdpav 
Tovs Adyous mowwvpevov...mepiepyov ryodpat eivar idia ta yen eyxopidtew. 
This attempt at restoration takes far less freedom with the 
readings of the Papyrus than any other which has been pro- 
posed. The only alteration (besides rwas, 1. 32, rw6vs Papyr., and 

1 T avail myself of this opportunity everything” by “omnis facientis.” I 
to publish, I trust, a successful correc- propose ely’ pwros. Any reader of MSS, 


tion of another line in this drama, 1604, and old editions of Greek authors knows 
éwel 5¢ mavris elxe Spdvros jdovyjv. If how slight the difference is between ep 


mwavros Spdvros=mdons brnperjoews, I and dp. Cf. ovdels Epwros ro0s’ épalver’ 
could not lay my ferule on a fourth ddeddv, 436. 
form boy who should render ‘of doing 
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tovs Adyous, col. 5, 1. 8, rov Aoyou Papyr., which are obvious and 
adopted by others) I have made is dei for da, col. 5,1.3. The 
received text, riv pév yap GAdovs rwas x. tr... Would seem to require 
the further alteration of rodrov, col. 5, 1. 5; but according to my 
conjecture the contrast is not between the panegyrist of other 
men and an orator speaking of Athenians, but between rovray and 
‘A@nvaioy. The redundancy of zepiepyov ijyotpa as a repetition of 
einbes trodapSave will be acknowledged by any Greek student. 

Col. 7,1. 17. Might Hyperides have written [pdcxwv] Acwobévn 
pe & eyxa|[patlew, &va opposed to ray GAdov modkirav? This at 
any rate retains the exact letters of the Papyrus. 

Col. 8,1. 2. The Papyrus seems to give avra, why not airav, 
2.€, trav “EAAjvev ? 

1,42. .8:0v clearly is in the Papyrus. The dots above i have 
misled Babington, id:ov orépavov opposed to els rd xowdv. So &xOpav 
apos TH kow7 kat idiav, Thucyd. 1v. 20: where idiay is the hostility 
of Sparta individually (not, as Arnold supposes, of individual 
Spartans), contrasted with that of the general Peloponnesian 
confederacy. Comp. 111. 54, xai ipiv, of Aaxedaydno, idia... 1d tpiroy 
Hépos yar aitay eLeréuyapev és émxovpiay, in contrast to the Plateans’ 
services to Greece universally. [Sauppe also retains idv and on 
the same grounds]. 

Col. 11,1.6. I still adhere to what I originally proposed, «is 
aiw[vijev. [Babington, Ed. 2, says, “the last » apparently changed 
The fac-simile does not bear out this statement.] Cobet’s 
restitution of «voay, col. 10, 1. 42, is far better than ecipévesay, 
given in Babingt. Ed. 1, (as it suits the space far better), but his 
denial of the propriety of cipévea I cannot acquiesce in. Would 
he alter cipevds into civoixds, Dem. 1. adv, Stephan. p. 1101, § 1? 
1. 9, aver, the letter which follows, if complete, is A; if mutilated, A ; 


into o.’ 


if incomplete, it might be the remnant of K, N, or M. I once con- 
jectured dvj(x)[ecros], in which conjecture I find myself antici- 
pated. [Babington says, “ANEI is certainly the MS. reading.” 
He has had the advantage of consulting the original, but, judging 
from the fac-simile, the letters may have been avev.] 1. 25. I 
agree with Cobet in his remark, “ Est in Cod. duabus litterulis 
locus vacuus.” There is certainly the vestige of a letter before 
vu. There can be no doubt of dmedei~avro. Comp. Thucyd. vit. 
64, «i tis re Erepos Eérépov mpopéeper  emornun f evyuxia, ovk av év 
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carnpwos. 1. 42. Cobet, p. 29, says of drodavcoua and dmodaicw 
“utraque forma usu trita est.” This startled me, but I have been 
relieved by finding a different statement in his Nov. Lect. p. 581. 
In speaking of Dionysius Halic. as one who, in spite of his spend- 
ing his days in reading and criticising classical authors, writes 
himself in a very careless and faulty style, he justly remarks, 
“etiam drodaicew pro drodaicecba solet ponere.” 

Col. 14, 1. 22. ovdevous our | QUTOLS OLKELOTEPOUS UEELY | clearly is 
found in the Papyrus. ovdévas is a probable correction. Comp. 
rwbvs (which may have been a pr. m. rwovs), col. 4, 1. 32. ovras 
may either have crept in on account of ds (the meaning of 
which was mistaken) following, or may be a vicious reading for 
either dvras Or rovrovs: vuew I cannot explain. In ew | ewa the 
letters ev may have been repeated, but vp» cannot easily be con- 
verted into ay or any other word. 1. 26. I trace eor and part of «. 
I am all but certain that the Papyrus originally gave ovdecri'vos, 
i.e. ovS éorw ois. The general sense will be: “I think not even 
Harmodius and Aristogiton would hold any persons more akin 
to themselves than Leosthenes and his fellow-soldiers, nor would 
they (H. and A.) associate more intimately with any persons 
than with these (L. and his comrades) in Hades.” For ov« éorw 
ots comp. Thucyd. I. 39, cai otc gorw dre Eevnracias dreipyoper, i. e. 
otk—torw dre, NOt odx Yorw—ére (viore), aS I once conceived, com- 
paring ov durvdaper €orev—ére mpovxovres, Thucyd. vu. 21, which I am 


now persuaded is different. 
R. 8S. 





X. 


On the authority of the Germania of Tacitus for the 
Ethnology of Germany. 


I HAVE shewn elsewhere’ that the difficulties in supposing that 
the vast area which Tacitus assigns to a population called Ger- 
mani coincided with an ethnological Germany are numerous and 
grave. Their name is Legion. The authority, however, of Taci- 
tus has in most cases been allowed to surmount them. I will 
now give a single instance, (one out of several), where the inter- 
pretation of a patent fact has not only been over-strained, but 


1 On the Germania of Tacitus with Ethnological Notes—Preliminary Remarks. 
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where another material circumstance which has militated against 
it has been suppressed. 

Place for place, the occupancy of the Lygii of Tacitus is 
Poland. Word for word, Lygii is Lekh. Name for name, a 
Lekh is a Pole. When “the Wallachians,” writes Nestor, him- 
self a Slavonian of the eleventh century, and the father of 
Slavonic history, “went forth and settled on the river Vislje” 
(Vistula) “they called themselves Lyakhove” (Lekhs). “And 
some of these people were called Poles, some Lutuzi, some 
Pomeranians.” 

Now, they were called Poles on the same principle that 
some Gaels are called Highlanders, i.e. from the land over 
which they spread themselves; for Pole is a geographical, 
rather than a national, name, and means a plain or level country. 
In this way Poljane gives the Latin Polonia, of which the Eng- 
lish word Poland, with its final d, is a catachrestic form—“inter 
Alpes Hunniz et Oceanum est Polonia, sic dicta in eorum 
idiomate quasi Campania.” That the name Lekh is native is be- 
yond doubt. Nestor specially states that it was the term which 
the Poles applied to themselves. From other sources we learn 
that Lekh was the eponymus of the nation, Tshekh and Lekh (the 
eponymus of the Tsheks of Bohemia) being brothers. At the 
present moment a Lithuanian calls a Pole a Lenkus. Yet the 
Lygii are generally treated as Germans. Why? Because Tacitus 
has placed them in Germania. More than this, so learned and 
influential a writer as Zeuss, whether from patriotism, or care- 
lessness, or from the desire to uphold the ethnology of a great 
historian, though, whilst treating in one part of his work of the 
Lygii, he enumerates the various forms, Ligii, Lugii, Aoiot, Aovyjot, 
Aoyiwves, Lugiones and Lupiones, hinting a connexion with the 
root long, and though whilst treating elsewhere of the Nestorian 
Lekhs, he expends no little learning and ingenuity in comparing 
them with Acvfavivo. of Constantine Porphyrogenita, and the Lesjar 
of Snorro, whilst admitting, too, that the present Poles are the 
Lekhs of Nestor under another name, has not so muchas a single 
word in recognition of the remarkable coincidence of both 
name and place between Lekh and Lygii. 

This is but a single sample of the too prevalent unwillingness 
to allow an occupant of the Germany of Tacitus to be other than 
German, And (as has already been stated) the difficulties that 
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beset the belief that the Lygii were German are only a few out 
of many. They do not, however, in general, obtrude themselves. 
Indeed in many of our trains of criticism they can only be found 
when sought for. Everything connected with the history of the 
Germans themselves as a conquering nation is made easy and 
pleasant in proportion as the magnitude of the German area is 
enlarged. The wider the tract from which we may derive the 
migratory Goth, the powerful Frank, the adventurous Saxon, the 
terrible Lombard and their real or supposed conquering con- 
geners, the more intelligible their actions. As long as we deal 
with Germans only, the wider we make the Fatherland the 
better. 

But when we pass from the ethnology of Germany to that of 
Russia or Finland—from the Teutons to the Slavonians and 
Ugrians—a change comes over the conditions under which we 
work. A Germany of inordinate dimensions is incompatible with 
even a moderate Slavonia. Yet the Slavonians must come from 
somewhere; so must the numerous divisions and sub-divisions 
of the Fins or Ugrians; so must the highly-important and once 
widely-spread stock of the Old Prussians, the Courlanders, and 
the Lithuanians. 

To these ethnological necessities add the fact—too often 
kept in the back-ground—that when true and unimpeachable 
history first dawns upon us, and when the real state of the na- 
tions of northern Europe becomes plain and patent, there is, to 
the east of the Elbe, neither. any actual German occupancy, nor 
the traces of any such occupancy once existent. On the con- 
trary (with the single exception of a Saxon district at the mouth) 
all is Slavonic—even to Altmark, Luneburg, and Lauenburg. 

Of course all this may be explained. It may be explained 
because any amount of change and migration between the time 
of Tacitus and the dawn of modern history may be assumed. 
But why is this assumption to be our only alternative? It is 
surely possible that a great historian may be but an exception- 
able ethnologist, and that the value of his text may be exag- 
gerated. How far this is the case is now about to be consi- 
dered. 


In holding that the text of the Germania is anything but 
conclusive to the German affinities of each and all of the popu- 
lations which it claims for Germany, I am not prepared to deny 
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its ethnological character. The doctrine that it is a moral essay, 
after the fashion of Rousseau’s sketches of savage life and a 
state of nature, written with the view of contrasting the hardy 
virtues of the rude North with the effeminate vices of Imperial 
Rome, is exceptionable. Out of the 46 sections into which it is 
divided, 23 (from the 4th to the 27th) are devoted to what 
may be called the generalities of the subject, i.e. the habits of 
the Germans at large. The special details in the way of the 
geography and history of each tribe follow. But the general 
view precedes. Now it cannot be denied that there is something 
in this which gives colour to the doctrine just noticed. The 
absence of usury and the manly grief of a German funeral take 
their share of praise. The virtue of the German matron is 
decidedly lauded in odium tertii, or at the expense of the wives 
and mothers of Rome. The whole picture, however, of the 
severa matrimonia, &c. takes up but 3 sections. The remaining 
20 are given to ordinary description. 

That the treatise was written when its author was a young 
man is more probable. Two or three sections of the Germani 
which find no place in the monograph appear in the Annals and 
the Histories. Such are the Sicambri, the Ampsivarii, the Gu- 
gerni, the Tubantes, and the Caninifates. 

The treatise, then, gives us no measure of the full knowledge 
and the matured powers of its author. Neither would it much 
mend the matter if it did. For its authority to have the abso- 
lute conclusiveness that is required to make such populations as 
the Astyii, the Lygii, the Gothones, the Sitones, and the Le- 
movii German,—for its authority to counterbalance the opposi- 
tion of the numerous facts to which it is oppugnant—something is 
wanting which neither the times nor the opportunities of Tacitus 
could supply. There is wanting a clear view of the nature and 
value of ethnological characteristics. There is wanting a cer- 
tain amount of accurate geographical knowledge: wants which 
the transcendant greatness in other respects of the first of Roman 
historians is utterly inadequate to supply. Without the preli- 
minaries necessary for the subject, to write upon such questions 
as the ethnological affinities of populations on the Vistula and 
the Oder was to make bricks without straw. In weighing the 
credibility of an author on one side against the improbability of 
the changes required to reconcile his narrative with the state of 
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things as they appear under the true light of the earliest his- 
torical dawn, this must be borne in mind. If the changes be 
probable and the evidence of the author absolutely unexception- 
able, the decision is in favour of the changes. If exceptions can 
be taken to either the opportunities of the author or the inter- 
pretation of the text, and the changes are improbable, the con- 
verse is the case. Between these two extreme conditions there 
is every intermediate degree. There is an amount of evidence 
which would justify us in making the Lygii Germans. They might, 
for instance, fairly be treated as such if the Vistula had been as 
well known to Tacitus as the Rhine; if a personal observer like 
Ceesar had described them: or even if a closet student who, 
before he fixed their ethnological relations, had paid special 
attention to the nature of the characteristics required for the 
determination of their position, had committed himself to the 
doctrine that they were more akin to the Chauci and Cherusci 
than to the Venedi and Sarmatz. But what if such evidence be 
wanting? That it is wanting in the case under notice becomes 
clear when we take up the details of the subject. The best in- 
formants of Tacitus could never have known certain portions of 
his Germany except by hearsay; and to put the value of their 
notices of these obscure areas on the same high level as we 
place the notices of the parts adjoining to Gaul is to mix up the 
good and the bad, to confound the clear and the dim, to put all 
statements on a par, simply because they have been made. How 
different, in the second century, were the means supplied to a 
writer in Rome for describing a Frisian or Hessian from the data 
for Silesia or Brandenburgh. The legionaries of Drusus and 
Tiberius had learned much about the Ems and Lahn. But what 
legionary, or what learned man, had equal opportunities for 
knowing what was found on the Vistula or the Niemen? Yet, 
according to the current interpretations, Poland and Silesia are 
parts of Germany,—which is all that can be said of Osnaburg, 
Hesse, or Westphalia. This is like speaking of the centre of 
Africa with the same confidence that we speak of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Again, there are no good reasons for believing that the mean- 
ing which the Englishman of the nineteenth century attaches to 
the word Germania was the meaning attached to it by Tacitus, 
Few, at the present time, would say that a population which 
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spoke a language other than German belonged to Germany. On 
the other hand, few would doubt the German affinities of a popu- 
lation whose speech was German. Yet Tacitus does both, as 
will soon be seen. 

If his ethnology was not ours, let us ask what it was. There 
is no want of passages which help us to an answer of some sort. 
He inquires whether the Germans were a pure or a mixed stock: 
but this is only asking whether they were free from Southern or 
Eastern admixture. The division of mankind to which the two 
great nations of classical antiquity belonged was one of which 
his view was clear and distinct, as far as it went; but it went 
in one direction only. The full value between a Greek or a 
Roman and Barbarian was by no means overlooked in either 
Athens or Rome. The differences between the Barbarians them- 
selves were seen but indistinctly. Distinctions, however, were 
drawn, though only between extreme instances, and on no fixed 
principles. As a general rule, striking characteristics were valued 
at more than their worth. At any rate the differences between 
the so-called Barbarians was underrated; whilst those between 
the Barbarians and the Greeks and Romans were exaggerated. 
The second section gives a sample of ethnological speculation, 
The alie gentes, practically, mean the nations of the Mediterra- 
nean. The orbis noster means the same. The only recognized 
way of effecting a migration is by means of ships. The idea of 
internal movements and invasions by land is scarcely recognized. 
The single path from land to land is the ocean. Who would 
leave Asia, or Africa, or Italy for the cold climate of northern 
Europe? There is no intermixture of blood throughout Ger- 
many. Germany is a world by itself; and the differences be- 
tween its constituent elements is ignored :—“ Ipsos Germanos 
indigenas crediderim, minimeque aliarum gentium adventibus et 
hospitiis mixtos, quia nec terra olim sed classibus advehebantur 
qui mutare sedes queerebant, et immensus ultra utque sic dixerim 
adversus Oceanus raris ab orbe nostro navibus aditur. Quis porro, 
preeter periculum horridi et ignoti maris, Asia aut Africa aut Italia 
relicta, Germaniam peteret, informem terris, asperam ceelo, tris- 
tem cultu aspectuque, nisi si patria sit?” Even for a Greek or a 
Roman this is but a very imperfect hypothesis. Herodotus would 
scarcely have indulged in it. He would have seen in his Scy- 
thians (if nowhere else) signs of migration and invasion in which 
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neither ship nor boat took part. Much of the same kind might 
also have been seen by Tacitus had he remembered the details of 
the Helvetic migration in Cesar. At the same time, it is not 
to be supposed that migrations by land were, by any means, so 
common as to justify the habit, too common with modern 
ethnologists, of assuming them ad libitum. 

Reverting to the criteria of Tacitus we find, without any dif- 
ficulty, that he puts a high value on physical conformation :— 
“TIpse eorum opinionibus accedo qui, Germanic populos nullis 
aliarum nationum connubiis infectos, propriam et sinceram et 
tantum sui similem gentem exstitisse arbitrantur. Unde habitus 
quoque corporum, quamquam in tanto hominum numero, idem: 
omnibus truces et czerulei oculi, rutile come, magna corpora et 
tantum ad impetum valida, Laboris atque operum non eadem 
patientia; minimeque sitim sstumque tolerare, frigora atque in- 
ediam czlo solove assueverunt.” This, however, is really an 
expansion of the statement at the beginning of the second sec- 
tion; an expansion of the statement that the stock is a pure 
one. The contrast lies between the Germans and the men of 
the South and East: the Germans forming a large group of light- 
skinned, blue-eyed, big-bodied men. All the Germans had these 
characteristics. Were all the populations with these character- 
istics German? I cannot find that this is expressly stated: nor 
is the contrary. The point upon which the text under notice 
more especially bears is not so much the distribution of certain 
physical characteristics amongst nations, as the question whether 
a certain great group of individuals so characterized was pure or 
mixed, There was the Southern world and the Northern world. 
How far were they separate? Tacitus answers “to a great ex- 
tent;” and having thus answered, says little or nothing of 
the internal differences. 

The next nineteen sections give us the famous sketch of the 
manners, customs, and morality of the Germans: concerning 
which we must repeat our previous questions. Were these cha- 
racteristics common to all the Germans? Yes. Were all the 
populations with these characteristics German? ‘The text gives 
us no definite answer. It tells, however, thus much, viz. that 
where we have a German we have a certain physical form, 


certain moral qualities, and certain political and military prac- 
tices. It nowhere tells us that we have a certain form of speech. 
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Now in modern ethnology the test of language is of great im- 
portance. In Tacitus it is subordinate. It is recognized, no 
doubt, but only in an incidental and cursory manner. 

From the sections just noticed, it is highly probable that, as 
long as we have the physical forms and the moral qualities ex- 
hibited therein, we have, even though his language be other 
than German, a man of Germany. 

Such is the negative notice (if we may use the expression) of 
language as a test of ethnological relationship. We find, how- 
ever, as we proceed, something more positive :—“ Utrum Aravisci 
in Pannoniam ab Osis, Germanorum natione, an Osi ab Araviscis 
in Germaniam commigraverint, cum eodem adhuc sermone, insti- 
tutis, moribus utantur, incertum est; quia, pari olim inopia ac 
libertate, eadem utriusque ripze bona malaque erant.” 

Again (in § 43): “Osos Pannonica” (sc. lingua) “arguit non 
esse Germanos.” Here we find due weight attached to a differ- 
ence of language; so much so, that if the present texts were the 
only ones which bore on the question, we might allow ourselves 
to believe that a difference of language so decidedly and so evi- 
dently betokened a difference of stock, as to be taken as a 
matter of course; in which case, the omission of any notice of it 
in the earlier chapters would go for nothing. But the present 
texts do not stand by themselves; as will soon appear. Mean- 
while the Osi are a nation of the Germans, but not German; a 
fact which goes far to shew that Germania was a geographical, 
rather than an ethnological, expression. At the same time it 
was not wholly and purely geographical. At present, however, I 
may remark that the term Germanic natio, or Germanic populus 
never occurs. It is always Germanorum,—“ipsam Rheni ripam 
haud dubie Germanorum populi colunt, Vangiones, Triboci, 
Nemetes” (§ 28): “ceteraee Germanorum gentes” (§ 43). The 
Chauci are “ populus inter Germanos nobilissimus” (§ 35). 

Again—“ Gothinos Gallica” (sc. lingua) “ arguit non esse Ger- 
manos” (§ 43). Mutatis mutandis, what applies to the Osi applies 
here. 

“Marsigni sermone cultuque Suevos referunt” (§ 43). This 
gives us, again, language as a test. 

“ Dextro Suevici maris litore Zstiorum gentes alluuntur: qui- 
bus ritus habitusque Suevorum, lingua Britannice propior—fru- 
menta ceterosque fructus patientius quam pro solita Germanorum 
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inertia laborant” (§ 45). Here we have decided evidence to 
a German nationality, and a language (to say the least of it) 
receding from that of Germany. It is a language Britannice 
propior, not Britannica; for I imagine that if this latter term 
had been used, the men who spoke it would not have been called 
Germans: though they might have been called Germanorum 
natio. This is what the notice of the Osi and Gothini suggests: 
of whom it is said not merely that their language was other than 
German (for that alone would not have excluded them from the 
list of Germans), but that it was Gallic and Pannonic, i.e. 
something decidedly and definitely establishing a relationship? 
elsewhere. 

Again: as a general rule the natio is included in the gens; 
which, like the genus of Ptolemy, is, probably, a translation of 
yévos—“nune Tungri, tunc Germani vocati sint. Ita nationis 
nomen, non gentis, evaluisse paulatim” (§ 2). Occasionally, 
however, we meet gens where we expect natio, e.g. Mattiacorum 
gens (§ 29). 

“Peucinorum Venetorumque et Fennorum nationes Ger- 
manis an Sarmatis ascribam, dubito, quamquam Peucini, quos 
quidam Bastarnas vocant, sermone cultu sede ac domiciliis ut 
Germani agunt. Sordes omnium ac torpor: procerum connubiis 
mixtis nonnihil in Sarmatarum habitum feedantur. Veneti mul- 
tum ex moribus traxerunt: nam quidquid inter Peucinos Fennos- 
que silvarum ac montium erigitur, latrociniis pererrant. Hi 
tamen inter Germanos potius referuntur, quia et domos fingunt 
et scuta gestant et peditum usu ac pernicitate gaudent; que 
omnia diversa Sarmatis sunt in plaustro equoque viventibus. 
Fennis mira feritas, foeda paupertas: non arma, non equi, non 
penates: victui herba, vestitui pelles, cubile humus. Sola in 
sagittis spes, quas inopia ferri ossibus asperant. Idemque vena- 
tus viros pariter ac feminas alit: passim enim comitantur, par- 
temque preedz petunt. Nec aliud infantibus ferarum imbriumque 
suffugium, quam ut in aliquo ramorum nexu contegantur.” 


11 give to the words Gallica and 
Britannica the meaning which they seem 
to have borne in the judgment of Taci- 
tus; who, almost certainly, connected 
them with Gaul and Britain. Indivi- 
dually, I hold a different opinion; be- 


lieving that Gallica means Gallician, and 
that Britannica means Pruthenic, i.e. 
Prussian. At present, however, the 
view that was taken by the author must 
be taken by his commentator. 
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This tells us that, in the case of the Bastarne, similarity of 
language is not conclusive. On the other hand, the Venedi, who, 
from being separated from the Peucini, may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have spoken a different language, are referred to the 
Germans. Why? Because domos fingunt, scuta gestant, &c. ; 
because they are neither Sarmatians nor Finns. Meanwhile, the 
language of the Marsigni suggests the likelihood of the difference 
between the Suevi and the Germans of the Rhine and Weser 
having one of dialect at least—possibly of much more. 

Again: there is another point of view from which we may 
contemplate the test of language. Experience tells us that, in 
the eyes of non-scientific observers, the moment that two lan- 
guages become mutually unintelligible, it is of no great importance 
whether they differ much or little. The English and the German 
are different languages: the English and the Welsh no more. It 
is the systematic investigator alone who takes cognizance of the 
likeness between members of the same order. For practical 
purposes all differences beyond that of mutual unintelligibility are 
equal. Now, if Tacitus had taken language as a test, his Ger- 
mania would have been smaller than it really was; for there can 
be but little doubt, that the language of the Marcomanni and 
Thuringians was a different language from that of the Angli and 
the Frisii—not to mention minor differences. As it is, however, 
we may reasonably suppose that the author who ignored the dif- 
ference between the extreme forms of the German in its generic 
sense, would also ignore the difference between the German and 
the Slavonic, the German and the Lithuanic. I believe that he 
had a clear notion that the Suevi spoke a language which the 
Chauci (for instance) could not understand. Nevertheless, he 
let the difference pass. His tests were of another kind. They 
were the conditions exhibited between the fourth and the twenty- 
eighth sections—conditions of physical form, moral feelings, 
social habits, domestic economy, manner of warfare, and the 
like. To satisfy these; to be north of a given latitude; and to 
be independent of the Empire (not to say hostile to it) was to be 
a German. When all this was done, it matters little whether he 
called his paternal parent by one name or another; whether he 
said vater like a Hessian, or otec like a Pole. 

A passage from the Agricola is still wanted to complete our 
view of the value given by Tacitus to language, as a test of 
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ethnological affinity. It stands over, however, for the present : 
and the import of similarity, or difference in the way of religious 
creed, comes under notice. And here we must distinguish a 
general resemblance between two or more forms of Paganism, 
from a special similarity of detail. In the general character 
most mythologies are alike. In the details, especially in the 
names of the divinities, they differ. Now the manner in which 
Tacitus notices the Pantheon of his Germans is peculiar. At the 
beginning of his treatise he gives us the names Mannus and 
Tuisto (or Tuisco); names which appear to be native. In his 
notice of the tribes, to the back of the Marcomanni, he gives us 
the name Alcis; a name which is certainly neither Greek nor 
Roman. He tells us that certain of the Suevi worship Jsis. It 
is possible that this may be the name of a native deity, to whom 
a temple was dedicated in the neighbourhood of Augsburg, and 
whom her worshippers called Ziza; a Goddess of whom a long 
and interesting account is to be found in the Deutsche Mytholo- 
gie. It is clear, however, that this is not the sense in which 
Tacitus uses the name. He evidently identifies her with the 
#gyptian divinity: and that, not after what he calls the inter- 
pretatio Romana, but as the actual Isis introduced from abroad. 
A name more decidedly native is that of the Goddess worshipped 
by the Reudigni, Aviones, Angli, Varini, Eudoses, Suardones, and 
Nuithones. Whether we make this Herthum, or Nerthum (it ap- 
pears in the accusative case only), the name is vernacular, i.e. 
it is a name embodied in a German gloss, rather than a name 
developed by the interpretatio Romana. 

With the rest of the Pantheon the idea that the name is 
native is out of the question. The cultus of Mars means the 
cultus of the German God of war: that of Mercury the cultus of 
Mercury’s analogue in Germany. That, word for word, and 
name for name, these were German deities no one believes. 
They are German only according to the interpretatio Romana. 


The real name of Mercury may or may not have been Woden. 
There are fair reasons for supposing that such was the case. In 
like manner Mars may have been, in his own proper person, and 
under his right name, Tyr. We find, however, neither Tyr, nor 
Woden, iis nominibus, in Tacitus—a matter much to be regret- 
ted. Gods of War, or Gods of Gain, are amongst the gene- 
ralities of comparative mythology, which may exist amongst any 
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nations otherwise unconnected, where Gain or War are known. 
If it were not for this there would be no interpretatio Romana. 
Names, however, like Tyr and Woden, are anything but gene- 
ralities. On the contrary, they are pre-eminently specific, i.e. 
they are glosses—glosses which belong to one language, and 
which do not belong to another. Tyr and Woden are specifically 
and definitely German: Mercury, or Mars—the Mercury and 
Mars of the interpretatio Romana—may as easily be Slavonic as 
German, and Lithuanic as easily as Slavonic, and Fin, or Ugrian, 
as easily as either. 

Mutatis mutandis, this applies to Castor and Pollux, as worship- 
ped by the Naharvali, and to that Hercules, whose actions, as those 
of the first of brave men, were sung as a prelude to the battle— 
“apud Naharvalos antique religionis lucus ostenditur. Preesidet 
sacerdos muliebri ornatu: sed Deos, interpretatione Romana, 
Castorem, Pollucemque memorant.” (§ 43): “fuisse apud eos et 
Herculem memorant, primumque omnium virorum fortium ituri 
in preelium canunt.” (§ 3). 

The Mater Deum, worshipped by the styii, is in the same cate- 
gory. Wherever there are Gods who have a genealogy a mother 
of the gods finds place. The title, indeed, may be so current as 
to simulate a proper name. Whether this was the case amongst 
the #styii is uncertain. It is only certain that the words Mater 
Deum are not #styan, nor would they be German if they were. 
Was not the Astyan language Britannie proprior ? 

It cannot, then, be maintained that the notices of those gods 
who are named after the interpretatio Romana are such as, of 
necessity, to restrict them to Germany. Germany, no doubt; 
could find its Mercury or its Mars. But heathen Poland and 
pagan Lithuania could do the same. This limits our ethnological 
criticism to the deities whose names, as well as attributes, are 
native—Mannus and Tuisto and Co. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that the phenomenon which 
presents itself in the contrast in their history between the Ger- 
mania of Tacitus, and the Germany of the beginning of the 
historical period, presents itself in their mythology as well. In 
the Germany of Tacitus there are Germani beyond the Vistula. 
In the Germany of real history there is but just an approach 
to the Elbe. In like manner, the paganism of Germany, at 
the time when Germany is accurately known, is the paganism 
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of Tyr, Woden, Thor, and Frey—paganism of which the names 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday gives us the frag- 
ments. Where, however, in the days of Woden are Mannus 
and Tuisto; and where, in the realm of Mannus and Tuisto 
is Woden or any of his alliance? They are with the Germans 
of the Oder and the Vistula before the time of Charlemagne— 
in the lucubrations of the commentators—nowhere else. Just 
as certain assumptions in the way of migration and displace- 
ment make the Lygii and Gothones as German as the Batavi 
or Angrivarii, so may a certain licence in the way of etymo- 
logical manipulation make Mannus and Tuisto as German as 
Thor and Woden. The legitimacy of all this is another ques- 
tion. The present paper maintains not so much that it is 
illegitimate as that it is unnecessary. It is one thing to ask 
whether a detail in the Germania is compatible with the modern 
meaning of the term: it is another to ask whether the modern 
meaning of the term was the one given to it by Tacitus, 

The greater part of our criticism on the Germania is, of 
course, taken from the treatise itself. The Agricola, however, 
supplies the following passage :—“ Ceterum Britanniam qui mor- 
tales initio coluerint, indigenze an advecti, ut inter barbaros, 
parum compertum. Habitus corporum varii, atque ex eo argu- 
menta. Namque rutile Caledoniam habitantium come, magni 
artus, Germanicam originem asseverant. Silurum colorati vultus, 
torti plerumque crines, et posita contra Hispania, Hiberos veteres 
trajecisse easque sedes occupasse, fidem faciunt. Proximi Gallis 
et similes sunt, seu durante originis vi, seu procurrentibus in 
diversa terris positio celi corporibus habitum dedit. In univer- 
sum tamen estimanti Gallos vicinum solum occupasse credibile 
est. Eorum sacra deprehendas superstitionum persuasione : sermo 
haud multum diversus; in deposcendis periculis eadem audacia, 
et ubi advenere, in detrectandis eadem formido. Plus tamen 
ferociz Britanni preeferunt, ut quos nondum longa pax emollierit. 
Nam Gallos quoque in bellis floruisse accepimus: mox segnitia 
cum otio intravit, amissa virtute pariter ac libertate. Quod 
Britannorum olim victis evenit; ceteri manent quales Galli fue- 
runt.” The reasoning is that of the second and fourth sections 
of the Germania, with this difference—the physical appearance 
of the Germans is uniform, that of the Britons varied: the infer- 
ence as to the purity or mixture of blood coinciding with the 
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difference of the facts upon which it is based. But, besides this, 
the extract under notice contains much that is pregnant with 
meaning. The words durante originis vi give the modern doc- 
trine of the immutability of the characteristics of race, as they are 
held by many influential investigators, in all but modern lan- 
guage; whereas the positio celi recognizes the similarity of in- 
fluence exerted by similar telluric conditions. In a history of 
the ethnological speculations of the classical writers these inci- 
dental suggestions, mere obiter dicta—yet the obiter dicta of a 
Tacitus—would serve as the text to a long dissertation. In the 
present paper they are of less importance than the words sermo 
haud multum diversus; words, when taken with what precedes 
(credibile est), tell us very plainly that, though affording a pre- 
sumption in favour of a common origin, similarity of language 
is, by no means, conclusive in respect to it. The Gallic origin 
of the Britons is credible, not certain. 

And now we may go back to the notice of the Bastarnz and 
Venedi, which is pre-eminently suggestive. It occurs in the last 
section of the treatise. Let us compare it with a statement 
in the first:—“‘ Germania omnis a Gallis Rhetisque et Pan- 
noniis Rheno et Danubio fluminibus, a Sarmatis Dacisque mutuo 
metu aut montibus separatur. Cetera Oceanus ambit, latos sinus 
et insularum immensa spatia complectens, nuper cognitis quibus- 
dam gentibus ac regibus, quos bellum aperuit.” 

Surely Germania means all Europe, minus Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Gaul, Rheetia (including Vindelicia and Noricum), Pannonia, Dacia, 
the Sarmate, and the Fenni—i.e. all Northern Europe minus the 
Fins and the Sarmatians. It means Northern Europe, as opposed 
to the parts south of the Carpathians and the Danube. It means 
Eastern Europe, as opposed to the parts west of the Rhine. It 
means that portion of Europe which stood in independent, if not 
hostile, contrast to the Empire. It means, to a great extent, 
unexplored Europe, in opposition to Europe as known by the 
Romans. But it does not mean Asiatic Scythia, and it does not 
mean the terra incognita of the Hyperborean regions. Let these 
be represented by the nomadic Sarmatz, and the rude Fenni 
and certain extremes are excluded. The rest, however, is Ger- 
man, notwithstanding certain differences of language. And this, 
as will soon be shewn, is not the Germany of Tacitus only, but 
of one other author as well—probably of more than one. 

23-2 
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The text of Tacitus gives us a name and a definition. Both 
bear out this view. The name comes first :—‘ Celebrant carmi- 
nibus antiquis (quod unum apud illos memoriz et annalium genus 
est) Tuisconem deum terra editum, et filiwum Mannum, originem 
gentis conditoresque. Manno tris filios assignant, e quorum nomi- 
nibus proximi Oceano Ingevones, medii Hermiones, ceteri Isteevones 
vocentur. Quidam, ut in licentia vetustatis, plures deo ortos 
pluresque gentis appellationes, Marsos, Gambrivios, Suevos, Van- 
dilios affirmant, eaque vera et antiqua nomina. Ceterum Germanic 
vocabulum et recens nuper additum, quoniam qui primi Rhenum 
transgressi Gallos expulerint ac nune Tungri, tune Germani vocati 
sint. Ita nationis nomen, non gentis, evaluisse paulatim, ut omnes 
primum a victore ob metum, mox etiam a se ipsis invento nomine 
Germani vocarentur.” There is much in this extract which for- 
bids us to make too much of the term Germani. In the first place 
it is modern (recens). In the next it is original to the nation, or 
the smaller division, only. To the larger group, the gens, it has 
extended itself. It is not necessarily a German word. It may 
merely have been the name which certain Gauls gave to the 
Tungri; the Tungri calling themselves something else. The 
evidence that it coincides with the Ingzvones, Istzevones, and 
Herminones is nil; the import of these names themselves being 
obscure, and their reality doubtful. The evidence that it coin- 
cided with the series of national denominations is imperfect. 
There is no second notice of the Vandilii in Tacitus. 

The general character, however, of the term is patent; and 
herein lies the question as to its extent. Did it give a genus, or 
an order? This we must learn from the general and preliminary 
sketch of the fifth and the nineteen following sections—a sketch 
which may fairly be said to contribute a definition: not, indeed, 
a definition in the way of genus and species, as given by writers 
on the syllogism, but a definition of the best kind for the pur- 
poses of induction, a definition which to use the language of Mill 
gives us the connotation of the term! defined. Now of this defi- 
nition it ‘may be said, (1) that language, as an ethnological 

1 “Tn the case of connotativenames, tion of a name, is, as already reniarked, 


the meaning, as has been so often ob- one which declares the facts and the 
served, is in the connotation—this form whole of the facts which the name in- 


of definition is the most precise and volves in its signification.”—Logic, 1. 
least equivocal of any; but it is not vitl. 882. 4. 
brief enough—the only adequate defini- 
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characteristic, finds no place in it; and (2) that of all those 
which do find place in it there is not one which can be shewn to 
be exclusively German in the modern sense of the term. I do 
not say that some are not more German than others; that some 
are not more German than either Slavonic, or Lithuanian; and 
finally, that (as a generality) it is not on German soil that they 
were first observed. I think that all this is the case. I hold, 
however, on the other hand, that nothing is, of necessity, so 
exclusively German as not to be Slavonic or Lithuanic also. The 
nature of the data suggests this. The long and famous general 
description, which the present paper treats as the definition of 
the term Germani, represents a certain amount of observation, 
but not a full and true induction. The populations of Hesse, 
Nassau, and the Lower Rhine, gave a certain number of charac- 


. teristic facts. These were known to extend further eastward; e.g. 


to the valley of the Elbe, and were not known to be wanting on 
the Oder and Vistula. Meanwhile, other characteristics—such 
as the colour of the skin, eyes, or hair, the hardihood of habits, 
and the absence of large cities—were known to be general. 
What, then, was more probable than the others were equally so; 
sufficiently, at least, for a general description? Let any one 
who demurs to this, separate any one of the facts in the general 
description from the evidence of it. That such nations of the 
Manimi and Helvecones, known by name only, may have exhi- 
bited each and all of the special characteristics of the well-known 
Chatti or Cherusci is not impossible. It is, however, quite impos- 
sible that the evidence to their having done so could have been 
equally satisfactory with that which gave the military organiza- 
tion of the Bructeri or the succession of personal property 
amongst the Dulgubini. There is some latitude required: some 
arising out of the generality of the statements themselves, some 
referrible to the laxity of the historian’s induction. 

The facts themselves fall into two primary classes: 

1. The first contains the statements which are sufficiently 
precise to be specifically German, but which can be reasonabiy 
believed to be taken up on insufficient inquiry. They are those 
connected with the word framea and centeni—the one giving a 
German gloss, the other a definite number :—“ Hastas, vel ipso- 
rum vocabulo frameas, gerunt, angusto et brevi ferro, sed ita 
acri et ad usum habili, ut eodem telo, prout ratio poscit, vel 
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cominus vel eminus pugnent. Et eques quidem scuto frameaque 
contentus est: pedites et missilia spargunt, plura singuli, atque 
in immensum vibrant, nudi aut sagulo leves. Nulla cultus jac- 
tatio: scuta tantum lectissimis coloribus distinguunt. Paucis 
loricee, vix uni alterive cassis aut galea.... Definitur et numerus : 
centeni ex singulis pagis sunt; idque ipsum inter suos vocantur, 
et quod primo numerus fuit, jam nomen et honor est.” The 
reader who believes that Tacitus, consciously and with know- 
ledge, treated framea as (say) a word of the Manimi or Arii, and 
centum as a number of (say) the Elysii or Helvecones, must also 
view those four nations as Germans. The present writer would 
admire the accuracy of any one who thus wrote. That ethno- 
logy ought to be thus written he knows. But he also knows that 
no one writes it so. 

2. The second class gives us such statements as are suffi- 
cient generally to pass for details in the ethnology of the rude 
nations of early northern Europe irrespective of its divisions into 
German, Slavonic, Lithuanic and Ugrian or Fin. The majority 
is of this kind. The valour of the men, the comparative virtue of 
the women, the light complexions, the big limbs, are all this. 
Two customs, however, stand out with considerable prominence, 
being not only possibly, but actually, Slavonic—one of them 
being Ugrian as well. These are the system of Marches, and the 
cultus of trees and groves. If anything, the former is more Sla- 
vonic, the latter more Lithuanic and Ugrian than German. The 
Ukraines of Slavonia are full as numerous as the Marches of 
Germany, though these are numerous. The cultus of trees, &c. 
is pre-eminently Lithuanic, and equally Fin, being Slavonic as 
well. 

So much for the generality of the name as expressly stated; 
and so much for the latitude allowed by its definition. So much, 
too, for the principle that we must take them both as Tacitus 
gives them; not as we, of the nineteenth century, choose to 
make them. 

And now we may look back upon our argument—look back 
upon it and, for the sake of making a misunderstanding impos- 


sible, repeat it. As it stands in the present paper it in no wise 
denies that the Lygii, the Arii, the Astyii, and even the Sitones 
were German. It nowhere addresses itself to the details of any 
individual case. It only denies that they are to be treated as 
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Germans simply because they belong to the Germania of Tacitus. 
It only insists upon each case being dealt with according to its 
own merits. It nowhere imputes to Tacitus the error—an excus- 
able one—of making a Non-German nation German. It only asks 
whether his Germany was ours, and the answer is anything but 
affirmative. 

What comes out German in the modern sense of the term, 
after a critical investigation, has been considered elsewhere. 

The extent, however, to which Tacitus is an original investi- 
gator requires a short examination, for it is important to know 
whether he takes his Germania as he found it in writers before 
his time, or framed it for himself according to the lights of his 
age. 

We are helped to the answer on this point by going into the 
details of the different gentes and nationes of the text; a text 
which, though it tells us much, tells us little that is not as acces- 
sible to ourselves as to Tacitus. As a general rule, we see the 
sources of the several statements. That we should see them 
clearly and unambiguously is scarcely to be expected. How 
much of what was accessible to Tacitus is lost to us! 

It is all the more remarkable that we see our way to 
such sources at all. The arrangement is pre-eminently syste- 
matic. It begins with the Germans of the Gallic frontier, the 
Germans of the debateable land between Germany and Gaul. 
Cesar is followed in a general way, though with specific details. 
Then come two populations, different in locality, but united by 
being more or less allied to the Romans, the Batavi, and the 
Mattiaci. The valour of the Batavi is extolled. The war under 
Civilis had made it familiar. 

The Tenchteri and Usipetes are the Tenchteri and Usipetes 
of Ceesar; the Catti Cesar’s Suevi; for in Cesar the name Catti 
never appears. I imagine that his Suevi are Catti under a Gallic 
name. At any rate, the Catti of Tacitus are the Germans of 
Hesse who waged certain campaigns against the Romans. 

The notice of the Bructeri, like that of the Catti, is not 
ethnological but historical. It tells us little of what they were; 
something of what they did or suffered. But it tells us less than 
what we learn elsewhere. Elsewhere we find the division into 
Majores and Minores. Elsewhere we find that the statement as 
to their extermination is possibly exaggerated. The Boructuarii 
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are a population of Germany in Beda’s time: their native name 
was Bructware. They need not, necessarily, have been the de- 
scendants of the Bructeri. They need only have occupied their 
area. Still, it is probable that they were a remnant of the 
original nation. At any rate, the Bructeri of Tacitus may have 
been the Bructeri of any one else. 

The notice of the Angrivarii, Chamavi, and Frisii is, again, 
historical, i.e. it gives them, not as Tacitus found them, but as 
certain writers previous to him had de cribed them. 

We now leave the Rhine to move along the coast until we 
reach the Weser, which we follow inland. This gives us the 
Chauci, who extend to the boundaries of the Chatti and the 
Cherusci. What we learn of these is less ethnological than his- 
torical, as was the case with the Batavi, &e. 

The Cimbri follow, ushered in most indefinitely :—“ Eundem 
Germaniz sinum proximi Oceani Cimbri.” (§ 37). What sinum 
means we are not told. Neither are we told what the Cimbri 
were as an actual people. Instead of this we have a historical 
sketch of their actions: one that any history of the times of 
Marius might have given, read with a secondary reference to 
Strabo, who places them in the same quarters. 

We now follow the Elbe from south to north. It rises in 
the country of the Hermunduri, but the great Albian gens is that 
of the Suevi. Between the Suevi and the populations hitherto 
described there is a difference: and it must be admitted that 
the text gives no support to the doctrine that the Suevi of Ceesar 
were the Catti of later writers. The Suevi of Tacitus are some- 
thing other than the ordinary German. The current view is 
that they were the species of a genus. The present writer be- 
lieves that they were the genus of an order. At any rate, the 
text of the Germania draws a distinction :—“ Nune de Suevis 
dicendum est; quarum non una ut Cattorum Tencterorumve 
gens; majorem enim Germaniz partem obtinent, propriis adhuc 


nationibus nominibusque discreti, quanquam in commune Suevi 
vocentur.” The notices of the Suevi are ethnological rather 
than historical; it gives us a few of their habits. 

The notice of the Semnones is also historical. It is not, 
however, from Tacitus that we learn that Masys, a King of the 
Semnones, had visited Rome. There is nothing in the notice of 
them that induces us to treat Tacitus as a first-hand authority. 
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The Langobards come next :—“ Contra Langobardos paucitas 
nobilitat, quod plurimis ac valentissimis nationibus cincti, non 
per obsequium et tributa, sed preliis et periclitando tuti sunt.” 
(§ 40). We do not find this paucity of the Langobards in other 
authors—totidem verbis. Velleius Paterculus, however, tells us 
that they were terribly cut up; and Tacitus himself, in his his- 
tories, does the same. 

“ Reudigni deinde, &c. Herthum, id est Terram matrem colunt, 
eamque intervenire rebus hominum, invehi populis arbitrantur,” 
&ec. ($ 40). It may be that in bringing forward the following 
passage from Lucretius, in drawing attention to the word invecta, 
and in suggesting the notion that some book-work may have 
mixed itself up in the prose of the preceding extract, I am 
guilty of an over-refinement. I give it, however, as I find it :— 


“ Qua re magna Deum mater, materque ferarum, 
Et nostri genetrix hee dicta est corporis una, 
Hance veteres Graium docti cecinere poetas, 
Sedibus in curru bijugos agitare leones— 
Ergo quom primum magnas invecta per urbeis, 
Munificat tacita mortales muta salute,” &c. 
Lue, u. 598—625. 


And now comes under notice another system, that of the 
head-waters of the Elbe, followed in the direction of the Danube, 
i.e. south and south-east. We learn but little concerning the 
Hermunduri. What we learn about the Narisci is learned indi- 
rectly. They are what the Marchmen are—the Marchmen or 
Marcomanni. But the Marcommanni and Quadi are historical 
populations: and, in no less degree, the Gothones are the same. 
We know the name of one of their nobles, Catwalda; a name 
which is apparently German, notwithstanding the Gallic or Gal- 
lician affinities of the language. The name Tuder (or Tudrus) 
as that of a Marcomanni King, is found only in the Germania. 
In other respects the notice of the Marcomanni is the notice of 
the subjects of Maroboduus. 

Much as the Ubii, &c. belonged to the system of the Rhine, 
and the Semnones, &c. to that of the Elbe, do the Marsigni and 
the populations to the back of the Marcomanni appertain to the 
Vistula. The numerous nations of the Lygian name do this; the 
Lygians being the population which it is pre-eminently difficult to 
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believe to have been (in the modern sense) German. The no- 
tices here are ethnological as far as they go, but they are few. 

“Trans Lygios Gothones regnantur ”—the Gothones of the 
Amber Coast were Hstyii under a Slavonic, even as the Astyii 
were Gothones under a German name. This leads us to believe 
that the information concerning the parts between the Carpa- 
thians and the Baltic came from across the Danube, i.e. from 
the nations along the Marcomannic frontier, or March. 

The coasts, however, of the Baltic seem to have been known 
through another channel, the original informants being Germans. 
This is an inference from the word styii, or men of the East, 
a German gloss, and (as it is the same as ’Qoraio in the narra- 
tive of Pytheas), in all probability, the oldest we have. The 
Sitones are next mentioned; and then Suevice finis. 

The Bastarne are treated as Germans by Pliny, who also 
associates. them with the Peucini—“quinta pars Peucini, Bas- 
ternze supra dictis contermini Dacis” (N. H. tv. 28). In Livy 
they shew themselves conspicuously as allies of Philip against 
the Romans. 

So much for the detail; the greater part of which appears to 
be taken as it was found in earlier writers. The generalization 
and the classification is Tacitus’: the data belong to another 
period, and to inferior writers. 

The geographical boundaries given to the German area in 
general confirm this view. In both the Germania and the Agri- 
cola Tacitus alludes to the opinions of other writers; in both he 
names certain authors. In the Germania his Divus Julius draws 
special attention to Czesar; and it is not difficult to see that the 
area of the Hercynian forest, especially in the direction of 
Dacia, is Cesar’s; whose notice runs thus:—“hujus Hercynize 
sylvee, que supra demonstrata est, latitudo novem dierum iter 
expedito facit; non enim aliter finiri potest, neque mensuras 
itinerum noverunt. Oritur ab Helvetiorum et Nemetum, et 
Rauracorum finibus, rectaque fluminis Danubii regione pertinet 
ad fines Dacorum, et Anartium; hine se flectit sinistrorsus, 
diversis ab flumine regionibus, multarumque gentium fines prop- 
ter magnitudinem attingit; neque quisquam est hujus Germania, 
qui se aut adisse ad initium ejus sylvze dicat, cum dierum iter Lx 
processerit, aut quo ex loco oriatur, acceperit” (Bell. Gall. v1. 25). 
The Germany, then, which extended as far (at least) as the fron- 
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tiers of Dacia, is the Germany of a great writer anterior to 
Tacitus, rather than the Germany of Tacitus himself. As such 
it is the Germany of an age that knew little beyond Gaul ; in 
other words, of an age too early for the knowledge that accrued 
from the campaigns of Drusus and Tiberius. Such a Germany 
was not likely to be ethnologically accurate: yet such a Ger- 
many is one which any writer after Cesar would take as Cesar 
left it. In the South, at least, Tacitus found, rather than made, 
his lines of demarcation. I think that even Caesar did the same. — 
The Germany of Strabo runs further to the East than even that 
of Tacitus; it abuts upon Scythia: indeed some of the Scythe 
are, according to Strabo, Germans, This leads us to believe 
that there was some systematic geographer earlier than both: 
from which Ceesar took the little, and Strabo the much, that he 
required, If so, the Germany that, in our eyes, runs so inordi- 
nately to the East, is the Germany of an age less informed than 
even Cesar’s. The name of Eratosthenes in the following ex- 
tract induces me to believe that the original is that of the 
Alexandrian geographers :—“itaque ea que fertilissima sunt, 
Germaniz loca circum Hercyniam sylvam (quam Eratostheni et 
quibusdam Greecis fama notum esse video, quam illi Orcyniam 
appellant) Volcze Tectosages occupaverunt,” etc. (Bell. Gall. 
vi. 24.) 

Strabo’s Germania, which reaches the country of the Bas- 
tarne, the Tyrigetz, and the Getz, favours this view. Pliny 
writes :—“ Germania multis postea annis, nec tota, percognita 
est. Si conjectare permittitur, haud multum ore deerit Gre- 
corum opinione, et longitudini ab Agrippa prodite. Germanorum 
genera quinque, quorum pars Burgundiones, Varini, Carini, Gut- 
tones. Alterum genus, Ingeevones; quorum pars Cimbri, Teutoni 
ac Chaucorum gentes. Proximi autem Rheno Istzvones; quo- 
rum pars Cimbri. Mediterranei Hermiones, quorum Suevi, Her- 
munduri, Chatti, Cherusci. Quinta pars Peucini, Basternz, supra 
dictis contermina Dacis. Amnes clari in oceanum defluunt, 
Guttalus, Vistillus, sive Vistula, Albis,” etc. 

Such are the reasons for believing (1) that the import of the 
word Germania, in the eyes of Tacitus, was different to what it 
is in the writers of the nineteenth century, and (2) that his 
Germania, whatever it was, was not a Germania framed by him- 
self, as an independent investigator availing himself of all the 
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lights of his time, but one taken from Pliny, Cesar, Strabo, and, 
perhaps, Eratosthenes; at any rate from the writers of an im- 
perfectly informed epoch. So far as Tacitus has adopted this 
Germania it is his, but no farther. 

It may be said, however, that with a writer of such gravity 
and dignity as Tacitus, this is enough. Let those who think so 
follow his text as implicitly as they chose: and let every line in 
the Germania be unimpeachable. Let them, however, in con- 
sistency, put the same high value on another sample of their 
author’s ethnology—his notice of the Jews—“sed quia famosz 
urbis supremum diem tradituri sumus, congruens videtur, pri- 
mordia ejus aperire. Judzeos, Creta insula profugos, novissima 
Libyz insedisse memorant, qua tempestate Saturnus, vi Jovis 
pulsus, cesserit regnis (argumentum e nomine petitur; inclytum 
in Creta Idam Montem, accolas Idzos; aucto in barbarum cog- 
nomento Judzos vocitari:)” etc. (Hist. v. 2—4)—and so on. As- 
suredly the means of knowing what the Jews said about them- 
selves were, for a Roman in the time and with the opportunities 
of Tacitus, quite as good as the means of knowing the ethno- 
logical affinities of the Manimi and Helvecones. 


R. G. Latnam, ° 


Map of the Holy Land. Constructed by C. W. M. Van de Velde, 
late Lieut. Dutch R.N., &c. &. In 8 sheets. With a 
Memoir, pp. 356.7 Gotha, Justus Perthes, 1858. (In En- 
glish.) 


Tue authorities for this map are stated to be, 1°. The author’s 
own surveys in 1851 and 1852, made during a journey expressly 
undertaken with reference to the present fruit of his labours: 
2°, The surveys made by the English Engineer-officers in 1841: 
3°. The results of the researches of Lynch, Robinson, Wilson, 
Burckhardt, Seetzen, and other recent travellers. From these 
materials has been produced a work of which it is faint praise to 
say that its superiority to all previous maps of the Holy Land 
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cannot be reasonably doubted, and which indeed fairly repre- 
sents, in a convenient form, and in beautiful workmanship, the 
sum of all our present geographical knowledge respecting that 
country. 

The chief value of this work unquestionably springs from 
the circumstance that M. Van de Velde’s manifold qualifications 
have enabled him rightly to estimate, profitably to use, and skil- 
fully to combine the labours of others, It could not be expected 
that every district of the country should be sufficiently traversed 
by any single series of routes; and the author’s own zigzags, 
although diversified and numerous, were necessarily but inter- 
sections across the not less numerous zigzags of Dr Robinson 
and other previous intelligent and enterprizing travellers. M. Van 
de Velde has accordingly, so far as we can find, neither neglected 
nor despised any of the resources at his command. Trained 
to surveying, as a Dutch naval officer, in the island of Java, and 
uniting in himself the characters of the cartographer, traveller, 
and scholar, (to which we may also apparently add that of the 
Christian gentleman,) he has evidently bestowed on his task a 
degree of care corresponding to the enthusiasm with which he 
entered on it. The experience which he gained in the country 
of the extent to which the fruits of others’ labours might be 
trusted was probably of even more service to him than the 
materials which he directly accumulated; though the vividness 
and accuracy of parts of the shading (which we have in some 
instances tested from our own personal recollections of the 
scenes) may be in great measure due to his own carefulness 
of observation. The scale of the map is 1—315000. 

The Memoir furnishes a full key to the materials which M. 
Van de Velde has employed. Besides his own itinerary and 
observations, &c., it contains also a table of the results of the tri- 
angulation made by Lieut. Symonds of the southern district of 
Syria in 1841. Of this last he observes, that although the 
diagram of it was professedly embodied in the Ordnance-map 
engraved for the English Foreign Office, it there underwent 
much modification for the worse, in consequence of the inferior 
value of the other documents to which it was merely used as 
auxiliary. This we can easily believe; for although we have 
never had the opportunity of examining the whole of the Ord- 
nance-map, we well recollect the unsatisfactory character of 
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that other sheet of it which was published in Col. Churchill’s 
Mount Lebanon. M. Van de Velde thus claims credit for being 
the first to give to the public the benefit of the genuine results 
of Lieut. Symonds’ triangulation. He had failed to gain access to 
it before his visit to the East; but had on this very account 
the more reason to be satisfied on subsequently ascertaining its 
agreement with his own independent survey. An “ Analysis” in 
the Memoir details the sources from which the different portions 
of M. Van de Velde’s map have been constructed, and enables 
the reader to judge of the degree of dependence which may be 
placed upon the correctness of each; while, lastly, a list is given, 
with brief particulars, of all ancient names of places, the iden- 
tity of which with modern sites is deemed to have been suflici- 
ently established. 


J. F. T. 





Correspondence. 


I. 
Sir, 

I HAVE been reminded by Mr G. Burges of an error in 
the Memoir of the late Bishop Blomfield, which appears in your 
last number. It is there stated that his first appearance in print 
was in the pages of the Edinburgh Review. Previously to the 
appearance of the review of Butler’s Aschylus, he was a con- 
tributor to Dr Aikin’s Atheneum, where he wrote two papers ‘ On 
the Dancing of the Ancients ; Dec. 1807, Vol. u. p. 597, and 
June 1808, Vol. m. p.511. These are both signed with his initials 
reversed, B. J. C., and the style is precisely that of his other 
periodical papers. Corampare Museum Criticum, Vol. 1. pp. 82, 
83, note. Mr Burges ascertained the fact of the authorship of 
these papers from the Bishop himself. 

There is a considerable amount of valuable and curious 
matter in the pages of this now forgotten periodical—Aikin’s 


Atheneum. Southey, whose copy is now before me, was among 
the contributors: several of his articles there afterwards appeared 
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in the notes to his poems. The magazine was published monthly, 
from January, 1807, to June, 1809, and fills five tolerably thick 
octavos. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, &e. 
H. R. Lvarp. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
Web. 24, 1859. 


II. 
Note on the Roman Capitol. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Philology. 
Sir, 

In the course of a visit which I made to Rome in the 
spring of 1858, among other objects of interest the Capitol 
naturally attracted my attention, the disputes about its topo- 
graphy adding a certain zest and piquancy to the examination 
which I made with the help of Becker’s Antiquities, Mr Dyer’s 
article Roma in the Dictionary of Geography, and two letters 
which appeared in the 9th and 10th numbers of this Journal, 
one of them written by the latter gentleman, the other signed 
‘A Quarterly Reviewer.’ The result of this inspection was a 
decided conviction on my part that Mr Dyer was right in the 
position which he assigned to the Capitoline temple, and in most 
of the arguments and criticisms by which he supported his 
views, especially in his dissection of the well-known passage 
of Tacitus which forms the principal bone of contention between 
him and the Reviewer. Becker with all his acknowledged learn- 
ing and industry appeared to me singularly deficient in the accu- 
racy of eye and vividness of apprehension which are required 
in a good topographer. His explanation of Tacitus I found it 
altogether impossible to realise on the spot. The Reviewer, 
I speak under correction, seemed, as was not unnatural, to have 
first adopted a foregone conclusion on the authority of Becker 
and other Germans, and while feeling that there was much plau- 
sibility in Mr Dyer’s exposition of the passage in question, to 
have made up his mind that there were insuperable objections 
to its reception and therefore to have constructed an elaborate 
hypothesis, ingenious I grant, but, judged on the spot, most 
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improbable, if not absolutely untenable. This hypothesis is 
adopted in every point by Mr Merivale in the sixth volume of 
his History of the Romans under the Empire. 

This expression of opinion on my part, unsupported by any 
fresh authorities, is I am well aware of no weight whatever; but 
it is not my intention to enter into a new examination of pas- 
sages which have been already discussed for the hundredth time 
by writers far more competent to the task than I am. What 
I here propose to do, is simply to endeavour to shew that the 
objections to Mr Dyer’s theory are not so overwhelming as the 
Reviewer believes them to be. Mr Dyer, I may here observe, 
takes no notice of what appears to be an extremely probable 
conjecture, that the passage by which the Vitellians finally forced 
their way into the Capitol, was the flight of steps which leads to 
it from the Forum through the Tabularium and which has only 
been uncovered within the last few years, after having been 
blocked up ever since the building of the temple of Vespasian. 
This assumption affords a natural explanation of the reasons why 
that ill-omened passage was closed by the temple constructed 
in honour of the new Emperour; and, if true, is decisive on 
Mr Dyer’s side. 

The Reviewer argues with much justice that Mr Dyer has 
formed an exaggerated estimate of the size of the Capitoline 
temple, though that gentleman is probably not responsible for the 
illustrations which accompany his description. It can hardly 
have formed one uniform block of building 200 feet in length 
and breadth, On the other hand there can be no doubt that he 
himself has monstrously understated its height at 30 feet from 
the ground to the top of the pediment. Mr Merivale in his 
History has even fixed the total elevation at 25. In that 
case the columns of the front cannot have been more than ten 
or twelve feet high, as the basement was confessedly large. 
Now the tiniest of the existing temples have them of about 
three times that height. The circular temple of Vesta, the 
diameter of whose cella is 26, has columns of 32 feet. The 


very small temple of Fortuna Virilis has Ionic columns of 28 
feet in height, and the whole elevation from the ground to the 
top of the pediment must be at least 60 feet. Even the. door- 
way of the Pantheon, a large but by no means a huge edifice, is 
39 feet high. The Reviewer speaks with contempt of the age of 
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the Tarquins, to which the original structure was traditionally 
assigned. Yet it appears to have been an age in which Rome 
had considerable intercourse with the Greek states of Italy 
and its architecture was at least massive and grand, if it did 
not display the perfection of beauty. There is no reason why 
its great national temple should not have been as large as 
that erected about the same time to Neptune by the obscure 
city of Pestum. We know at all events that, when the Capi- 
toline was rebuilt by Catulus B.c. 83, size and solidity were the 
most marked characteristics of Roman architecture. This is 
proved by every ruin of the republican age, and by none more 
than by the imposing remains of the lately discovered Tabula- 
rium which was rebuilt within a few years of the Capitoline by 
the same curator Catulus. Had the old temple been of the 
despicable dimensions assigned to it by the Reviewer, some 
method would have been hit upon to add to its size and prevent 
its forming so sorry a contrast with the neighbouring Tabularium 
which was meant to serve very humble purposes. Thus when it 
was finally rebuilt by Vespasian, we are expressly told that the 
religious scruples of the augurs did not interfere with an increase 
in its height, the only feature probably which the taste of the 
age required to be changed. Tacitus says indeed that that 
alone was wanting to the grandeur of the former building; and 
in spite of the restoration given in Dict. Geogr. p. 769, we know 
from coins that Vespasian gave to the new one a gorgeous Corin- 
thian fagade. Now to a Roman of those times, accustomed to 
the Corinthian edifices of the Empire, the Parthenon would pro- 
bably, the temples of Peestum would certainly have appeared to 
be deficient in elevation. Thus a Norman church of the 11th 
century would not have satisfied the eye of a builder of the 13th. 
But columns of 10 or 12 and a total elevation of 25 or even 30 
feet are quite out of the question, are positive absurdities. So 
ludicrous a disproportion between the size of the building and 
the greatness of its destination must have been dwelt upon by 
every writer who had occasion to speak of it. Columns from 25 
to 30 feet high and a total elevation of from 50 to 70 feet are 
the smallest proportions we can assign to the Capitoline temple ; 
and the higher figures are more probable than the lower. But 
supposing the whole height to be 30 or even 25 feet, would this 
break ‘one limb of Mr Dyer’s argument’? On the evidence of 
Vout, IV. Dee. 1859. 24 
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my own senses I maintain that the southern height is not 30 or 
even 25 feet lower than the northern. At the present day, and 
we have only the present to argue from, the summit of Araceli 
is not more than 30 feet above the level of the Piazza del Cam- 
pidoglio, the so-called Intermontium, and some 15 at most 
above that of Monte Caprino. The Reviewer appeals to Mr 
Dyer’s own measurements for the comparative height of the 
different hills. But on referring to these in Dict. Geogr. p. 721 
it will be found that Mr Dyer gives us two quite irreconcileable 
lists, doubtless because he felt that neither was altogether trust- 
worthy. If however the elevation assigned in each respec- 
tively to the floor of Sta. Maria Maggiore be compared with that 
given in the one list to the southern, in the other to the northern 
summit, and these:heights be all reduced to the same standard, 
it will be seen that the elevation then remaining for the Araceli 
is not more than about fifteen feet above the rival summit. 
Again Mr Dyer in Dict. Geogr. p. 768 brings forward some con- 
clusive proofs that the Area Capitolina was on a lower level than 
the temple in front of which it lay, and that many steps led 
from the one to the other. This would be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, if the Area were on the Campidoglio or Intermon- 
tium. If it were on the southern height, we must suppose the 
temple to have been raised many feet above its level by vast 
substructions, This would increase the whole height of the 
building and strengthen the above objection of Mr Dyer. 

I now come to another argument of the Reviewer’s, p. 92, 
‘ Again, the house of Centumalus on the Caelian was demolished 
because it interfered with the sweep of the Augur’s eye....But 
from the Monte Caprino the Caelian cannot be seen at all. The 
Palatine higher than either intervenes. I must beg the reader to 
refer to the maps and measurements (they are given by Mr Dyer) 
for himself. He would hardly otherwise believe that Mr Dyer’s 
argument could be so completely turned against himself. I am 
entitled to maintain from it that the Arx must have been on the 
Araceli.’ But what is the argument? Simply this: Centumalus 
was forced to lower a lofty mansion which he had built on the 
Caelian. Now the Palatine at its greatest elevation may be 
some feet higher than the Monte Caprino or even the Caelian. 
But then it rises up on the side of the Forum with a very gradual 
slope and on that side is very low. If it were therefore in its 
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natural state, without its ruins and the buildings of the Farnese 
gardens, it is probable that some parts of the Caelian would be 
visible over it from the Monte Caprino. But no doubt in ancient 
times, even before the imperial structures were raised upon it, it 
was covered with buildings, and perhaps even then it intercepted 
all view of the Caelian. Does the story however require us to 
assume that the latter hill could be seen? So far from that, it 
seems to me to have more point if we suppose the hill itself to 
have been quite invisible. Though the ground is out of sight, 
numerous towers and edifices are to be seen rising up from the 
Caelian by a spectator on the Monte Caprino. And so it must 
have been in old times. A lofty building therefore suddenly pre- 
senting itself in an unexpected quarter may easily have excited 
the displeasure of the augurs, who did not call upon Centumalus 
to pull down the whole of his house, but only such parts as 
obstructed their view. The words of Cicero, d. Off. 11, 66, are 
these Cum in arce augurium augures acturi essent, jussissentque 
T. Claudium Centumalum qui aedes in Caelio monte habebat, demo- 
“rt ea quorum altitudo officeret auspiciis. Place the auguraculum 
where we may, it is quite clear that there could have been no 
uninterrupted view of the horizon throughout the whole extent 
of the templum, and the celestial space which was to be kept 
free must have depended on many adventitious circumstances of 
which we are now totally ignorant. 

To come to another objection of the Reviewer’s who says in 
the same page, ‘Secondly: both hypotheses claim the support of 
the well-known passage in Cicero, Div. 1, 12, to the effect that 
the Pontiffs required a statue of Jupiter, placed on a column 
hard by the temple, to be turned towards the East, in order that 
it might behold the Forum and the people therein. We do not 
know precisely where this column stood in relation to the temple. 
It is idle to conjecture that it stood in front of it. But this is of 
little importance. In contradiction to Mr Dyer I must assert, 
and I appeal to any reader with a map before him, that a line 
drawn due east from any point on the Araceli will run far wide 
of the Forum Romanum; a line drawn due east from almost any 
point on Monte Caprino will cut the Forum Romanum in two! 
Mr Dyer says, any one who has visited the spot knows that it is 
exactly the reverse. I should be sorry to think that his own 
map, and every other map, errs so widely from the truth. But 
24—2 
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in fact Mr Dyer, with that amiable weakness so common with 
topographers, can tell a very different story when it seems to 
tally with his notions. The temple, he declares in another 
place, looking south from the Araceli, was conspicuous from the 
Forum. Strange that the Augurs should have turned the statue 
round 90 degrees in order to see the Forum at all!’ It certainly 
seems reasonable to suppose that the column with its statue, 
evidently a very marked object, was somewhere in front of the 
temple. If the statue were turned due east, the Forum would 
probably have been seen by it from the greater portion of either 
summit. If however it stood in front of the temple, I certainly 
agree with Mr Dyer on the evidence of my own eyesight that it 
would have had a much better view over the whole Forum from 
the northern than from the southern height. But in the passage 
in question from the Divinatio, as well as in 3 Catil. 8, 20, we 
are told that it was turned to the east not only that it might see 
the Forum and people, but also specially the Curia and Senate. 
Tum fore ut occultos populus sanctusque senatus Cernere conatus 
posset, si solis ad ortum Conversa inde patrum sedes populique 
videret, and again Si solis ortwm et forum curiamque conspiceret. 
This appears to me to be greatly in favour of Mr Dyer. For 
although in the circumstances stated the Forum generally might 
have been visible from either summit, the Curia which was 
situated in its north-western corner, could hardly have been 
seen by any one looking due east from the southern top; but 
would have been well seen from the other. Again Mr Dyer 
does not say, as the Reviewer taunts him with saying, that 
the temple looking south would front the Forum, but only 
that it would be conspicuous from the Forum, and would front 
those who ascended the Clivus: a very just and pregnant obser- 
vation. I quite agree with Mr Dyer that the course which the 
Clivus took is a strong argument in favour of the position which 
he assigns to the Area as well as the temple. 

I fear that I do not quite see the drift of the Reviewer's last 
argument, the use of the epithet Tarpeius in the Roman poets. 
Mr Dyer, it is true, does not appear to be quite consistent 
in what he says of their employment of this word. Among 
the authors quoted by the Reviewer Propertius and Silius use 
the expression Tarpeium saxum or Tarpeia rupes very vaguely, 
though a prose writer would no doubt have restricted such 
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phrases to the Tarpeian rock alone. At the same time the 
unanimous statements of the ancients, and among them Dionysius 
in the passage placed by the Reviewer at the head of his letter, 
prove that in their belief, which is all we need here concern our- 
selves with, the whole hill was formerly called Tarpeian and 
afterwards Capitoline in honour of the temple. Even the Curio- 
sum Urbis, written about the time of Constantine, gives to it 
the name of Mons Tarpeius; and there is no reason why the 
two summits, forming as they do essentially a single elevation, 
should not be included under one name. This being so and 
the epithet Capitoline being specially assigned to Jupiter, the 
poets, partly because the example was once set them, partly 
because the word was more convenient for a verse than Capito- 
linus, partly because it was less common and so far more poetical, 
just as Cecropius or Erechtheus was more poetical than Atheniensis 
or Athenacus, followed one another in speaking of Jupiter and his 
mansion as the Tarpeian; though the other divinities who had 
temples there were sometimes comprehended in the general term 
Tarpeian gods. Thus with the Greeks the Olympian was pre- 
eminently an epithet of Zeus, though the other gods were called 
generally inhabitants of Olympus. The Reviewer himself asserts 
that there were various minor temples on the same summit as 
the Capitoline; yet their owners do not appear to have had the 
term Tarpeian more frequently applied to them, than the lords 
of the rival summit. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. Munro. 


Ill. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 


8th November, 1859. 
My DEAR Sir, 

Tue accompanying autograph letters from B. G. Niebuhr 
have been committed to me by Mr. John Welsford Cowell, the 
gentleman to whom they are addressed, with permission to pub- 
lish them, if I should think it expedient to do so; and I have 
considered it desirable that they should appear in the Journal 
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of Classical and Sacred Philology for the following reasons, which, 
I hope, will be satisfactory to you and to your readers. 

As a literary curiosity this collection of letters seems to me 
to possess very great interest. Neither in Niebuhr’s Lebensnach- 
richten, nor in his Nachgelassene Schriften nichtphilologischen Inhalts 
are there any specimens of the historian’s skill in English compo- 
sition ; and it is really surprising to see what a mastery over our 
difficult language he had acquired, and how he had continued to 
retain his familiarity with the English idiom some thirty years 
after his visit to this country!. With the exception of some few 
words, which are due to French rather than German influence, 
there is nothing in these letters, which might not have been 
written by an Englishman of a peculiar literary culture. 

The chief value, however, of these letters is to be sought in 
the subject to which they refer—the translation of Niebuhr’s 
History into English by the two eminent scholars who rescued 
that good work from the inferior hands into which it seemed 
likely to fall. Whatever opinions may be entertained respecting 
the validity of Niebuhr’s conclusions, there can be no doubt that 
his History of Rome is, in a philological point of view, the epochal 
work of our age, and that it is scarcely possible to overestimate 
the influence, which, in the admirable translation of Bishop 
Thirlwall and Archdeacon Hare, it has produced on the classical 
studies of Englishmen, and on the spirit of historical criticism 
which, though awakened in the first instance by Richard Bentley, 
had fallen again, in this country at least, into a fitful slumber not 
undisturbed by dreams. In these letters, we see the anxiety 
which Niebuhr felt to obtain a true interpreter of his views in 
the country, in which he hoped to find some of his most intelli- 
gent readers. And his protest against the first attempt at trans- 
lation is expressed with an earnestness, which cannot but com- 
mand our sympathy. 


1 As Niebuhr spent part of his 
visit to Scotland in East Lothian, I 
must be permitted to correct a mistake, 
which appears both in the German and 
English versions of his Life and Cor- 
respondence, and which has deprived a 
most worthy man, with whom I was 
familiarly acquainted in my younger 
days, of his only chance of literary 
celebrity. The hospitable and accom- 


plished farmer who is called Bogun 
(Lebensnachrichten, 1. p. 253) was Mr. 
Adam Bogue, of Linplum, who died 
many years ago without, I am afraid, 
having learned that the Danish youth, 
to whom he paid such disinterested at- 
tention, was destined to become one of 
the most distinguished men of his time, 
and to leave on record a most flattering 
description of himself. 
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On the whole, I regard these remains as a valuable contri- 
bution to the literary history of B. G. Niebuhr; and having been 
induced many years ago to undertake the biography of this great 
scholar in the Penny Cyclopedia, I am happy to be instrumental 
in giving to the world such an interesting supplement to that 
and other memoirs of his life. 

Yours very truly, 
J. W. DonaLpson. 


Bonn, 16th September, 1826. 
Sir, 

I am fully aware how useless it would be to attempt an 
apology for my silence having been honoured by your exquisitely 
obliging letters, and the interesting tracts you did me the favour 
to send by Mr. Burkard, Of this in fact I am so conscious that, 
having no claim to your indulgence, and feeling on this account 
the greatest uneasiness, I have from this very reason for several 
months since not been able to venture to address you, and would 
have waited still longer if Mr. Burkard’s departure did not offer 
an occasion which it would be quite unpardonable to let pass 
by. Without then meaning to present any apology, give me 
leave to say, that, when I received your obliging letter I laid it 
aside, according to my intention for a few weeks, until I should 
have reached a certain period in the revisal of my first volume: 
in order that I might then, directing my undivided attention to 
some points of political economy, which constitute part of the 
subject matter of the interesting tracts you sent me, discuss 
them with you :—I intended taking the liberty to propose not a 
few questions to which the unexpected and afflicting turn of 
events led more immediately. Yet I found that the progress of 
my work would suffer from any deviation I might allow myself: 
and yet, for too long a period, I deceived myself by the expecta- 
tion that the first volume would be terminated much sooner than 
it has been possible: and then I might without doing it any pre- 
judice return to these speculations. 

You have been extremely kind, Sir, to inquire about the 
intended translation. In your second letter you mention Mr. 
W.’s! excursion to the continent. You will conceive that I 


1 [As the intended translation was never completed, it is thought best to sup- 
press the name of the person who is so severely criticised by Niebuhr. } 
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have been not a little surprised to learn that this fact had be- 
come known at London, when I say, that, on taking leave, he 
desired me most earnestly not to mention this journey to any 
body in England. This translation for me is a serious misfor- 
tune, as the translator and the bookseller appear alike decided 
to proceed in it, in spite of my remonstrances and entreaties. 
The specimen I have seen is exactly like a schoolboy’s trans- 
lation: Mr. W. being destitute of the most ordinary informa- 
tion, so as not to understand the easiest passages, nor did I 
find him better endowed with sense than he is with acquired 
knowledge. Thus he will make me appear ridiculous without 
the least fault of mine. His English style is as vulgar and 
ignoble as his ideas are low and contracted: yet, whatever I 
might blame in the specimens he read to me, he defended. I 
agreed at last, most unwillingly, if the bookseller indicated a 
mode in which I might send proof-sheets so that the postage 
would not fall to my charge, to send one or two sheets: if the 
translation, which was to be communicated to me, should ap- 
pear susceptible of being corrected, but not otherwise, I might 
then resolve to send the whole. Yet I repeated my earnest soli- 
citation to desist. 

Mr. W. did not conceal that he had not read the second 
volume, nor in fact a page more than he translated.—I indicated 
other works which he might attempt with better success: I 
endeavoured to convince him that some classical studies, some 
knowledge of civil law, and of the history of the constitutions of 
free governments, were requisite for the most imperfect success. 
I wrote this to the bookseller, who did not indicate how the 
sheets were to be forwarded; but the attempt failed, and in 
answer to my remonstrances Messrs. Rivington sent me eight 
printed pages of the introduction: which appear still more dis- 
figured and disgusting than the manuscript. It would be quite 
impossible to give them any decent appearance—and if I cannot 
hinder these people from proceeding, it is more becoming to 
refuse to become at all a party to their undertaking. If the 
translation was announced as being revised by me, and if the 
ignorant and very vain translator slighted my corrections, then 
the work, contemptible as it will appear, would bear the appear- 
ance of being mine in this shape. 

I may now, in the preface of the new edition, protest against 
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this monstrous piece of work, and request those who are not 
able to read the German original, to recur to the French trans- 
lation, which, though not perhaps very masterly, will render 
the sense with perfect fidelity. To this then, which will appear 
towards the close of the year, I beg leave, Sir, to direct your 
attention. I venture to say that this new edition, which is quite 
a new work, gives the key to the history of all free states of 
antiquity, and their constitutions, down to those of the middle 
age. 

I join to this letter two small publications, which, if my 
memory does not deceive me I had not in my possession when 
I enjoyed the honour of your visit: should I already then have 
requested you, Sir, to accept a copy of them, you may easily 
find somebody curious to possess publications which have hardly 
at all reached England. 

I congratulate you upon the success of your mining asso- 
ciation—among the wrecks of, I fancy, all the rest of similar 
speculations. This success is a happy proof that an enterprise 
directed by sound sense and ability may thrive even in an age 
of general delusion and subsequent ruin: nothing could be more 
honourable to those who direct it. The Spanish Americans 
show themselves every day more destitute of those qualities 
which enabled your British colonists to raise a free state. As I 
think they can have nothing to fear from Europe, I wish the 
result of their dissensions to be their division in the greatest 
number possible of small states totally independent of each 
other: Spaniards, on either side of the ocean, are naturally 
unfit to govern a large community. 

Our manufactories in Germany suffer, and yield small profits; 
but no where are they suspended: the same is the case in 
France, and there many even flourish. In both countries manu- 
facturers are deprived of artificial means of extending their 
operations, and confined to the effects of the slow progress of 
accumulation by industry and parsimony. My attention is be- 
yond any thing engaged by the turn which the internal situation 
of Great Britain will take. Will you avoid the fate of Holland, 
when the sudden contraction of business in manufactories and 
trade left a large proportion of proletaries without means of 
subsistence? How will you find employment for the many thou- 
sands of workmen discharged from manufactories which cannot 
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resume their baseless extension? And how will you feed the 
miserable Irish? Nature would cure herself: but men whose 
private interests are opposed to the application of beneficial, 
though violent, means may render the. disease mortal. 

May I presume sufficiently of your philanthropy, Sir, to re- 
commend to you a victim of political inquisition, who has fled 
for safety to England? His name is Francis Lieber from Berlin, 
and all what I know about the place where he might be heard 
from, is that his family direct their letters to a house of Ham- 
burgh extraction Messrs. Domeier § Co.; whose direction might 
be easily found. Mr. Lieber is a gentleman of fine parts, various 
information, and noble feelings—when almost a boy he was 
seduced into foolish political réveries, and became the fanatical 
disciple of a madman, whom a boy might in good faith mistake 
for a hero. Being prosecuted for this folly, instead of being 
laughed at, he fell into the snares of worse madmen, who were 
at once the tools of the party who proposing to themselves to 
effect a revolution in France, endeavoured to spread insurrec- 
tions abroad without caring much for the result :—and of police 
agents: but he fully returned to his sound reason: I obtained 
for him an amnesty, which not being observed, he has fled—not 
from justice but from persecution. It were happy, and it would 
be a good action if he could be employed in any way.—I beg 
you not to mention this recommendation neither to Mr. Burkart 
nor to others: that Mr. L. is at London must be a secret. 


I am with great esteem, 
Sir, 
Your obdt. humble Servt., 
B. Gro. Niesunr, 


Bonn, Oct. 24th, 1826. 
Dear Sir, 

I cannot to my own satisfaction express how gratefully 
sensible I am to the zeal with which you exert yourself in the 
interest of an individual who has but in a very slight degree the 
advantage of being personally known to you. Even he whose 
good fortune it is'to be the object of this zeal in the cause of 
letters and science, may, without laying any claim to deserve it, 
acknowledge how highly creditable it is to the gentleman whom 
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it animates: and it is a pleasing thought to refiect how in such 
cases, rare as they are, the existence of moral ties, which con- 
nect individuals of different nations, is proved. 

Mr. Thirlwood! is most probably the very gentleman of that 
name whom my friend Prof. Brandis knew in Italy, and whom 
he has wished to undertake the translation. But I should not 
have needed this additional recommendation to desire that a 
work, upon which in a great measure my literary character in 
England will depend, might be executed by that gentleman and 
his friend. I should therefore most eagerly embrace their offer, 
and feel happy to contribute by inserting corrections and ad- 
ditions, such as occur to the author while preparing a work for 
the press, and recurring again and again to the printed sheets, 
towards giving it some more perfection than the original pos- 
sesses—if, since I had the honour of addressing you last, an in- 
cident had not occurred which does not leave me for the mo- 
ment free to act according my inclination. 

A Mr. Staehele, a Swiss, who takes up the late Mr. Bothe’s 
establishment as a German bookseller, has offered himself as 
translator, and is not only recommended by Mr. Black of the 
Morning Chronicle, and in the strongest terms, but states that 
this gentleman promises to revise his English; which, if Mr. 
Black does not flatter his friend too much by stating “that he 
writes English as well as himself,” would be limited to the slight 
but necessary task of making disappear trifling inaccuracies 
which betray even the provincialist, at least with us and among 
the French. This proposal I got about a week’s time before 
your letter, my dear Sir; and I was so glad to have something 
to oppose to the caricature in which Mr. W. will make me 
appear, that I instantly answered and declared myself satisfied. 
Yet at the same time I thought it my duty to direct Mr. Stae- 
hele’s attention towards the difficulties attending the work, 
which to me appear almost insuperable, and will at any rate 
prove enormous. You see, I am dealing honestly, for, to be 
sure, if they can be overcome, and the book appear in a decent 
shape before the British public, I shall feel proud and happy. 
These difficulties will be less numerous in the new edition, which 
is far from being a lyrical effusion like the first: it will be clear 


1 [It will be observed that Niebuhr misspells Dr. Thirlwall’s name in this and 
the two following letters. ] 
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and easily understood, which the first could not be. But give 
me leave to say that a German prose-work, written by one who 
in any tolerable degree wields the powers of our rich and diver- 
sified language, may be easily translated into Greek, and with 
some more difficulty into Latin, but that in attempting a trans- 
lation into any living European language their relative poorness 
(excuse my frankness) becomes but too apparent by the neces- 
sity of employing terms of general signification in many in- 
stances where we may use an appropriate word, chosen among 
many demi-synonyms. On this account it appears to me that 
the author alone by altering and adapting the nuances of his 
ideas to the idiom in which they shall be expressed might be 
able to work away a vast number of unpleasant lines, which the 
mere translator must leave as they are: now this is an attempt 
to which I should hardly feel myself equal in French: and cer- 
tainly in no other language. But there is besides a difficulty 
far more arduous with which the author himself would struggle 
in vain. The social forms of the German nation, before it was 
consolidated into extensive states, presented the most striking 
analogy with those of the ancient Greeks and Romans, or rather 
had preserved it. The immense number of free communities 
which formerly existed in Germany, both cities and rural can- 
tons, were originally all constituted like the Greeks and Romans, 
each being divided in a fixed number of hereditary associations 
called Geschlechter, which comprehended all the effective citi- 
zens :—at their side arose the Gemeine, from whatever free men 
gathered together in the course of time, and, where a colony of 
conquerors had settled, from the ancient inhabitants who re- 
gained their freedom. The Geschlechter, corresponding exactly to 
the Roman Gentes, being closed with very few exceptions both by 
the laws and by the spirit of oligarchy, and not being recruited, 
of course dwindled into a small number, and grew more and 
more tyrannical in the same proportion as the Gemeine arose into 
higher importance and effective strength:—their struggle con- 
stitutes the first part of the history of the free communities of 
the three nations. From this identity of public law arises an 
identity of terms for every department of public life, which our 
various statutes and chronicles have preserved. Now if I am 
not quite mistaken all these expressions,—which I have carefully 
adopted in the new edition, and which allow us to tell Roman 
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history in the same way as the national, without having recourse 
to foreign words,—are wanting in the English language, in con- 
sequence of your nation having formed nearly from its beginning 
one state. In French, if the translator knows to find out what 
I indicated to him, the municipal statutes of Metz, Arles, and 
some other imperial cities, do furnish them to a certain extent. 
Circumlocutions employed to render a word of very frequent 
occurrence, spoil a book.—These difficulties,—upon which I must 
beg your pardon for having too much enlarged—I have pointed 
out to Mr. Staehele. I am looking out every day for an answer 
from him; as soon as I receive it, I shall write to you, my dear 
Sir; depend upon that, notwithstanding my former negligence ; 
and if he recedes from his proposal I shall not lose a day to 
give you notice, and to put the sheets into the hands of Mr. 
Burkart. I trust Mr. Staehele will not let me wait too long. 
If he does not answer within a week from this, I shall write 
again and fix a time for his answer, which being elapsed I shall 
think myself at liberty to accept the proposal which I have 
received through your kindness. 

I congratulate you upon the progress of the University, and 
trust it will answer your expectations and reward your exertions, 
I think one may confidently expect that its success will prove 
such as to enable the subdivisions, hinted at in the outlines, to 
take place, in which case I earnestly wish that each of the two 
great departments of ancient literature may be further divided. 
On this subject I speak from experience, and maintain that both 
Greek and Roman Literature would be most imperfectly taught 
if each of them, jointly with the Antiquities, were to be treated 
by a single professor only. We require three or four for both 
departments : and in fact I know only one philologist in Germany 
able to treat in such a masterly manner, as it must be your aim 
to have it done, the political and other antiquities of Greece, 
Attic Law, &c. and the grammatical part, which comprehends 
the explanation of the poets, &c.—I mean Prof. Boeckh: I am 
sure you are not richer in that respect in England. Roman an- 
tiquities, Roman history, and the genuine Roman law, as it stood 
before Constantine and Justinian, may be taught by one pro- 
fessor, but they require the exertion of the whole mental powers 
of one man, who has no leisure left to expound classical authors, 
or to teach the history of Roman literature. 
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I have read with uncommon satisfaction the article upon 
Grecian history, which you have pointed out as being from the 
pen of Mr. Grote’. I do not hesitate to pronounce it by far the 
best I know any where on this subject, and it is highly pleasing 
to me to declare my entire coincidence with his views and the 
{ judgment he gives on the subject of the much wronged Athe- 
nians. In the lectures I delivered last year on the later period 
of Grecian history, and this summer on ancient history generally, 
I have vindicated that admirable people in the same spirit and 
upon the same principles as Mr. Grote; and generally speaking 
the common feelings are in favour of this way in Germany. An 
ingenious and very learned young man, Mr. Otfried Miiller, has 
taken the contrary side in his Dorians, a work which I suppose 
Mr. Grote is acquainted with; perhaps from love of the paradox: 
the consequence has been an outcry against him which is carried 
to absolute injustice: even his character is impeached, and most 
unjustly. A work written on principles like Mitford’s would with 
us be held in general execration, and it would require unusual 
i boldness to avow being pleased with it. A people where thou- 
sands were led by the wisdom and mental powers of a great 
i man to sacrificing what was an essential relief to their poverty; 
that, careless about the grosser sensual enjoyments of eating and 
drinking, were enraptured by the exquisite masterworks of poetry 
and oratory—who affronted destruction rather than to stoop to 
Laseness—who, after the disaster of Cheronea, decreed a crown 
to the man in consequence of whose counsels a thousand families 
had been driven into mourning, satisfied that his advice was the 
best, whatever the result ;—such a people deserves our love, our 
admiration, and our respect. I feel truly happy in thinking that 
Mr. Grote will do them justice, and shall avail myself of an early 
opportunity to announce it to my countrymen. 

I feel highly flattered with Mr. Mill’s present, which I shall 
i attentively peruse as soon as I shall have leisure: let me thank 
you, dear Sir, to whom I owe this honour, and request you to 
express my thanks to Mr. Mill. I had almost forgotten one 
! circumstance which you mention. Mr. W. may in good faith 
i persuade himself that it is not his incapacity, but an opposition 
of interest on my side that brings me to deprecate his transla- 
tion, yet he is absolutely mistaken: I have not even stipulated 


1 [Westminster Review, April, 1826.] 
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half a dozen copies of the French translation, which, if the pub- 
lisher should not grant me voluntarily, I shall be oblige to pur- 
chase, in order to give them to my friends in France. Few men 
are more indifferent to gain than I am: I receive the customary 
fees for my lectures, except from indigent persons, who among 
our students are very numerous, and young catholic priests, 
whose mind I labour to enlighten—the amount of these fees I 
distribute in prizes, or apply in other ways to the relief of poor 
students. 

Here I shall end for the present, and beg to recommend my- 
self to your friendly recollection, being, 


Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
B. G. Niesunr. 


Bonn, Dec. 22d, 1826. 
Dear Sir, 

I HOPE you received the letter which I had the honour to 
write to you about two months ago (in consequence of my usual 
carelessness I neglected to mark the date:) and indeed I hardly 
think an accident possible by which it should have miscarried. 
Thus you know that I accepted most gratefully the proposal of 
your literary friends, limiting my acceptance merely by the obli- 
gation which I had previously contracted with Mr. Staehele; an 
obligation which however would be done away by his silence, as 
a proof that he had relinquished his plan. 

I wrote in consequence to Mr. Staehele, and fixed a time 
more than amply sufficient for the reception of his answer: this 
term is gone by, and I feel myself completely at liberty to co- 
operate with another translator. If then Messrs. Hare and 
Thirlwood have not relinquished their project, fraught as it is 
with difficulties, please, dear Sir, to send me a direction in a 
seaport town of the Netherlands, to which I may send the first 
volume, which, by that time, will be complete. There is an ad- 
ditional reason for making the attempt of an English translation 
in the circumstance that I begin to entertain considerable doubts 
whether M. D. Golbery’s French one will appear. By way of a 
specimen that gentleman translated two small memoirs which I 
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had communicated to a Journal, and in this attempt he has failed 
so completely that, although the manuscript is to be revised by 
me, and I expect it in eight days, yet I am by no means certain 
that any corrections will make the book fit to appear, and capa- 
ble of being read. 

As to the two English gentlemen, they must know whether 
they will venture to appear as translators of a book, which con- 
tains passages that offend religious hypocrisy: and how far they 
think it practicable to find out in your antiquities, those corre- 
sponding and proper terms which the German language so hap- 
pily possesses. These difficulties certainly are of great magni- 
tude. On the other side I dare assure them that they will find 
none in the style. I have bestowed so much care on the present 
edition, likewise in that particular, that, from actual trial, I may 
assert it to be capable of being faithfully rendered into Latin: 
and those who mostly complained of the obscurity of the first 
edition, acknowledge this to be perfectly clear and free from any 
embarrassment. 

And upon the whole, as I have become conscious that the 
first edition was no more than a youthful essay, which owed its 
success to the miserable state of those parts of history before 
the epoch of my investigations, so I am now sensible that the 
present edition offers what my forces allow, and is in every re- 
spect infinitely superior. Let me add boldly, that, until new 
sources are discovered no improvement, deserving of the name, 
remains to be added: that it is not hypothesis but positive cer- 
tainty, I offer. 

I wish it should be known as early as possible that the new 
edition is not the old work with additions and improvements, but 
absolutely a new one, in which few pages only have been pre- 
served,—more different from the first edition than Cicero’s first 
and second Academics. 

Small additions and corrections, such as occur to the author 
in continuing to be occupied on the subject of his labours, and 
which are intended for a new edition, I shall be happy to com- 
municate to the English translators. 

May I hope that you, dear Sir, will not consider it as vanity 
when I tell you that the bookseller writes me that the orders for 
the book are so numerous that it is likely a new impression will 
be required in the course of next summer? 
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I offer no apology for troubling you with what your love of 
letters has drawn upon you. 

You are going to war! With regard to the internal state of 
Great Britain there can be no ground for uneasiness. With a 
war your ministers may lay on the income tax, and not take it 
off again after peace, lightening other burthens: and the manu- 
facturers out of employment will enlist. But should you think 
of subduing the Peninsula, or send thither a large force, then 
what will be the fate of your exchange? The cause of the 
priests is so entirely national in Spain, that any attempt to a 
revolution by the exiles would be foolish. War will lead to a 
massacre of the negros, or to an expulsion, like that of the 
Moriscos. The French priests are eager for the war: they are 
well aware that their trade will be ruined, but that, in their eyes, 
is a gain—they are confident that they will succeed in establish- 
ing apostolicism as the law of the land: and they will succeed: 
we shall see protestant massacres. In France opinion is nothing 
against power. I am curious to see whether N. America will 
not join France and Ferdinand—taking Cuba under their pro- 
tection. Bolivar shows himself as you stated him to be. 

May I ask the favour of your sending the lines on the page 
opposite to Mr. Staehele, at Ackermann, Strand ? 

And now give me leave to reiterate my grateful acknowledg- 
ments, and the hope that you will continue to me those senti- 
ments which I am happy to possess in your opinions. 


I am with truth and high esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
B. Geo, NIEBUHR. 


If you have an occasion, pray offer to Mr. Grote the homage 
of my high esteem. 

I hear bad news about the London University. I hope it is 
unfounded—a whig gentleman confesses that his friends have 
not behaved as they ought against those whom they call radicals. 


Bonn, 1 February, 1827. 
Dear Sir, 
I sHouLD be absolutely deficient in feeling for the obliga- 
tion I owe to your unremitting zeal in the cause of a stranger, 
Vor. IV. Dec. 1859. 25 
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and equally careless of my own interest, if I did not answer your 
letter without any delay. It is certainly a most happy circum- 
stance that you, my dear Sir, have taken upon yourself the 
charge of acting as mediator for the English translation: and if 
I am not sufficiently agendarum gratiarum gnarus, be convinced, 
me eas habere, gavisurumque si umquam contigerit referendarum 
occasio. 

Have the goodness to express my warmest acknowledgments 
to the gentlemen who intend to honour me with their labours. 

Two copies, in sheets, go to day to Rotterdam, to the house 
of Jung and Co., whom Mr. Burkart indicates as being agents for 
the expeditions in the services of your company. It is expressly 
recommended to them, that they shall send the parcel by the 
first opportunity. 

I can now wish for nothing with more eagerness than that 
an early advertisement should inform the public “that the new 
“ edition is not only an enlarged and improved one, but a book 
“totally new, and different from the first, which the author in 
“the preface expresses the wish that the public may henceforth 
“consider in no other light than as a juvenile essay: that the 
“ same period of time which in the former filled about 400 pages, 
“now occupies 656, with 1300 annotations instead of less than 
“ 600—the concluding chapters being transferred to the second 
“ volume, where they also will appear entirely different from what 
“they were—that the translation announced is undertaken with 
“the author’s co-operation, from whom some additions are ex- 
* pected, which, having accrued under the printing of the work, 
“are reserved for a new edition of the German original.” 

As to my engaging for a revisal of the translation, I am afraid 
I should hardly find leisure to execute it: besides, if two gentle- 
men undertake the work, it seems quite superfluous, from what 
I hear from various quarters about the uncommon degree of ac- 
quaintance with the German language which both Mr. Hare and 
Mr. Thirlwood have acquired,—and on the other side, attending 
to the declaration of an English gentleman who spends this winter 
in our little town, that he understands every particle of the book, 
although he finds considerable difficulty in reading other prose 
works in our language—I am confident that we may avoid the 
delay, which in consequence of the difficulty of sending a manu- 
script by the post, would be greatly increased. It will be quite 
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sufficient, I trust, if the gentlemen do me the favour to point out 
to me from time to time such passages as appear obscure or 
doubtful to them: and if they should think it desirable to refer 
to a German on such occasions, I should recommend Mr. Adol- 
phus Bach, who may be enquired for at Mr. Ackermann’s. 

There are certainly in the book some words, belonging more 
particularly to our antiquated common law, which I have em- 
ployed with the precise view of reinstating them in the language: 
whose happy pliability and vital energy allows of thus recalling 
into life obsolete expressions, provided it be done with discrimi- 
nation and measure. These words, out of the context, except a 
few antiquarians and lawyers, even in Germany, hardly any one 
would understand: and no dictionary explains them. Such are 
Mahistatt and Buhrsprache. The first is the place where, in open 
air, a community meets: the second may be expressed by by-law: 
it signifies the laws of those corporations which do not belong 
to the community of the citizens, in the narrowest sense. Such 
words, if I had thought of collecting them while revising for the 
press, I should form into a glossary and send explained: I must 
now expect them to be communicated to me for explanation. 

If such, and similar words, and whatever belongs to public 
law, can be given, not by circumlocution, but by one appropri- 
ated expression, it will add greatly to the perfection of the 
translation. 

It would give me great pleasure if one of the gentlemen 
would translate any particle of the work—either the introduction, 
which takes only six pages—or part of the preface—and send it 
me as a specimen. As I have no doubt that it will answer my 
wishes, and what I demand from a translator, I may then publicly 
declare, “that, having seen a specimen, I express the satisfac- 
tion it gives me.” 

Messrs. Hare and Thirlwood having both been at Rome, will 
perceive that my topography of the city for the old times, differs 
almost as much as my view of the history and constitution from 
the opinions generally prevailing. Perhaps they may think that 
a sketch of a plan of Rome under the republic, indicating the 
successive aggrandisements, and rectifying the opinions about 
the situation of the Velia, and that of the Forum, &c. might be 
useful and an acceptable addition to their translation. I cannot 
positively promise to furnish such a sketch, but I may perhaps 
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succeed in drawing one, provided somebody else finishes it for 
the engraving. 

As to Dr. Staehele’s noties,—however willing to show my 
sense of that gentleman’s candid behaviour,—I cannot however 
wish any to be added to my work, unless, at least, they are pre- 
viously communicated to me. 

Excuse the haste in which this letter is secrawled—my time is 
so completely taken up by unavoidable business. Let me renew 
my sincere thanks, and my compliments to Messrs. Hare and 
Thirlwood—and believe me to be with the greatest regard, 


My dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 


NIEBUHR. 


Bonn, 26 June, 1827. 
Dear SIR, 

‘Ir is unfortunately not the first time that I have to offer 
you excuses for delaying unwarrantably an answer to your 
friendly letters, which, in the middle of your multiplied avoca- 
tions, you contrive to write me on subjects most important to 
me: to you interesting only because you do me the honour to 
be favorably prepossessed for my literary labours. This time 
certainly I may feel myself justified to a certain degree, on ac- 
count of a physical impediment. When I received your last 
letter I was not very well already, and soon grew a great deal 
worse: I felt myself not only ill, but my hands being seized by 
the complaint, I have been literally unable to hold and manage 
a pen; and when I could, so much indispensable business to 
transact was on hand that I was obliged to turn my exertions 
that way, contriving to get through it slowly and painfully. Nor 
was it practicable to dictate a letter in English: your language 
being as yet very little familiar among the youth of these catho- 
lic provinces. This difficulty is now almost overcome; in other 
respects my health is not at all in a pleasant way, and heaven 
knows what turn it will take. 

I cannot sufficiently express to you my thanks for the zealous 
interest which you take in favour of my work and literary fame. 
Be assured, dear Sir, that I reckon among the happiest occur- 


rences of my life the advantages that you visited Germany, and 
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should be inclined to become acquainted with an individual 
whose literary reputation could not then be very prominent in 
your country. Whatever steps you have taken to further the 
translation of Messrs. Hare and Thirlwall, and to check the cir- 
culation of that translation which you find as contemptible as it 
appeared to me from the first specimen, entitle you to a grati- 
tude on my side which I wish to express one day publicly. 

Mr. Thirlwall’s letter gives me the most entire conviction 
that no author has been more happy in the qualification of his 
translator. If you find an opportunity, dear Sir, have the good- 
ness to assure him how sensible I am to this advantage, and how 
highly I feel honoured by the interest which my book inspires 
him. If he has any questions to put me, they shall be answered 
immediately: if again I should be unable to hold the pen, the 
gentlemen will allow the answer to be either in German or in 
Latin. Mr. Brandis, my intimate friend, desires to be remem- 
bered to Mr. Thirlwall, whom he holds in tender recollection. 

Have the goodness also to present my compliments and 
thanks to Sir James Mackintosh. 

The second volume of my new edition has of course made 
but very slow progress: nor will the printing begin before 
autumn. The first epoch, from 261 to the Decemvirs, has re- 
quired great labour and extensive researches: the result, happily, 
exceeds my expectation: for this period already a positive his- 
tory not inferior in certainty, although much more succinct than 
that of Greece during the same time, will be obtained. I am, 
with sentiments of lasting gratitude, 


Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


B. Geo, NIEBUHR. 


Bonn, 9 February, 1828. 
Dear SIR, 

Messrs. Black Young and Young are directed to send you 
the copy of my edition of Agathias, which I beg you will accept 
from the editor. The book, small as it is, and begun to print 
about six months ago, is only now come from the press: the 
causes of this delay you will find accounted for, in a manner 
I trust sufficient to exculpate me, in the preface. As I was not 
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from the beginning prepared to meet such obstacles, and after- 
wards, under the tedious progress of the work, always flattered 
myself that the promises held out to me would be speedily 
realised, I delayed writing you until I should be enabled to send 
you this slight token of the sense I entertain of the high obliga- 
tions conferred by you on me. 

The Byzantine historians, with a few exceptions only, agree 
but ill with the taste of the classical reader: yet no scholar who 
aims at a complete knowledge of ancient history and the Greek 
language should disdain their acquaintance, and the difficulty of 
attaining this, on account of the scarcity of the Paris edition, 
has been long a matter of regret, at least in Germany. Thus a 
new and improved edition,—in which those works whose critical 
constitution (as we say) has been clumsily and ignorantly done in 
the Louvre edition, appear collated with manuscripts and care- 
fully constituted, and only those not numerous which have been 
perfectly well managed there (by Du Cange, Boidin, Hale) re- 
printed as they are—is, I am convinced, essentially useful to 
philology. And even the amateurs, who are fond of large collec- 
tions, uniformly printed, to ornament their shelves when uni- 
formly bound, must be pleased to have this edition offered to 
them: the Paris collection having remained imperfect, and nei- 
ther the supplement of Foggini, nor the Barberinian edition of 
Pachymeres, still less the Venetian of Genesius and Malala, and 
that of Constantine by Reiske, agreeing with the Louvre part: 
nay, not even the latter volumes of this with the more earlier 
volumes. And whoever is not satisfied with having the books, 
but searches for an handsome and uniform copy, paper of the 
same size, and without blemish, must, if he succeeds at all, pay 
an enormous and even absurd price. I therefore suppose that 
our undertaking will be favourably received in Britain. And you 
will allow me to point out with some degree of satisfaction, for 
my country, that a work which in France, under the reign of 
Louis XIV., was slowly executed in the course of sixty years, — 
and left imperfect—at the expense of that splendid monarch, is 
now attempted, and will certainly be perfected, by the spirit of 
a bookseller, assisted only 








give me leave to say what I may say 


without any tinge of vanity,—by the popularity of the gentleman 
who puts his name on it as directing the whole enterprise: a 
popularity which not being confined to Germany, brings forth 
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from Holland and France, quite unexpected offers of assistance, 
and gathers around me in my own country the choice of our 
philologists, to take a share in the labour. 

I began this work as a kind of distraction from my historical 
labour: it has hitherto taken rather too much of my leisure; but 
now I shall soon be but little disturbed by it. Yet it is a chief 
reason of the second volume’s not being as yet under the press, 
although far advanced in manuscript :—besides a collection of 
scattered essays, which is printing. 

The proof-sheets of the translation which I owe to your kind 
intervention, appears to me admirably done: and what is begun 
in this style will certainly not be less perfectly finished. An 
ill-executed translation, such as the specimens of two attempted 
by Frenchmen, and Mr. W.’s, may make an author undeserv- 
edly ridiculous or contemptible before a foreign nation: and 
of all foreign nations the English are those to whom I most wish 
to appear in a favorable light. Had I in my imagination pro- 
jected the idea of a translation such as I wished it, it would have 
been precisely such as I owe to your kind zeal. 


I am with high regard, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged friend and servant, 


NIEBUHR. 





Reviews. 


An exact transcript of the Codex Augiensis...of St Paul’s 
Epistles..., to which is added a full collation of 50 MSS. 
containing various portions of the Greek New Testament in 
the libraries of Cambridge, Parham, Leicester, Oxford, Lam- 
beth, the British Museum, &c.; with a critical introduction 
by the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, M.A. Cambridge and London, 
1859. 8vo. pp. xxx, 562. 


Novum Testamentum Greece, ad antiq. testes denuo recensuit, 
appar. crit. omni studio perfectum apposuit, comment. 
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isagogicam pretexuit H. F. Const. TiscHenporr. Ed. 7. 
Lipsiz, Winter. [1855—]1859. 8vo. pp. cclxxx, 696, 682. 


TuHosE who are acquainted with Mr Scrivener’s former colla- 
tion of above 20 MSS. of the Gospels, published in 1853, will 
not doubt his capacity for the task which he has here under- 
taken. No collator is absolutely infallible; but, as far as can be 
judged without actually repeating his labours, Mr Scrivener has 
probably as nearly reached infallibility as any one. He has 
compared his transcript of F (the Cod. Augiensis) six times with 
the original, and may be fairly supposed to have overlooked 
nothing. The mode of printing adopted is singular, but answers 
its purpose well. As accurate a facsimile of each page is given 
as is consistent with not merely the use of moveable type but 
the substitution of modern cursive letters for ancient uncials, 
Thus economy and rapid legibility are gained with little or no 
material loss. The legibility however is in great part due to 
the separation of words in this (comparatively) late MS., and 
would proportionally be lost if the method were applied to older 
documents. At the bottom of each page the Greek variations 
of the kindred Codex Boernerianus are given, and at the end a care- 
ful table of the corrections by different hands. Nearly half the 
volume is taken up with collations of other MSS. from English 
libraries, a large majority of which have never been used before. 
There are 8 of the Gospels, 13 of the Acts, 13 of the Catholic 
Epp., 15 of the Pauline Epp., and 13 of the Apocalypse. The 
readings are printed according to Mr S.’s former plan, which 
possesses the great advantages of compactness and economy. 
Yet we could wish that he would follow the existing notation for 
such cursives as have already a number attached to them, or at 
least employ the same letter throughout. It is quite bad enough 
to have to remember that 69, 31, 37, and 14 all denote the 
same MS., without the additional burden of ‘L’, ‘m’, and ‘f’. 
The minuteness with which the readings are given is unexampled 
in mere collations: “every peculiarity of grammatical inflexion 
or breathing, every erasure or error of the pen, every remarkable 


change, whether of accent or punctuation, will be found recorded 
in these pages.” We cannot regret that Mr S. has this once 
laboured with an exhaustiveness to which we are indebted for 
sume curious and interesting results. Yet we think that in 
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future he will do well to neglect a large proportion of the varia- 
tions in accent, breathing, and even orthography. Their omission 
would enable him to collate a much greater number of MSS., 
and would at the same time render his printed pages easier 
to consult. 

The gems of the present collection are the Leicester MS. 
of the entire New Testament and the invaluable MS. of the Acts 
bought from Tischendorf by the British Museum. The read- 
ings of the latter had been given (though incompletely) in 
Tischendorf’s own last edition: the extreme defectiveness of the 
earlier collations of the Leicester MS., which was brought to light 
by Dr Tregelles in the first two Gospels, is now supplied for the 
remaining books. But the value of Mr Scrivener’s labours by no 
means depends on these two MSS. only. He has made other 
good evidence available for all the books of the New Testa- 
ment, though not for all equally. Some of his best authorities 
belong to the Acts and Catholic Epp., where they are especially 
needed : indeed 10 out of the 13 MSS. of the latter well repay 
examination. Of the MSS. containing the Gospels 4 are Evan- 
gelistaria, and all the rest partake more or less of the character 
of text usually found in Evangelistaria, having a considerable 
Western element. Not one of them deserves neglect; even 
the least interesting being worthy of notice in particular books, 
as ‘P’ in St Matthew and ‘vy’ in St Luke. But, putting aside 
‘L’ (69), incomparably the best is ‘w’, which abounds in scat- 
tered readings of great value, Although containing many Western 
readings chiefly found in the well marked class of authorities of 
which 1, 13, 22, 69, and 124 are good representatives, it avoids 
many of their eccentricities without at the same time joining 
the common herd: perhaps in general character it resembles 
157 as nearly as any other copy, though scarcely so good. 
Enough however has been said about single MSS. Mr Scrivener’s 
collations are almost equally important in their combined effect. 
They have done much towards filling up the gaps in at least 
the later history of the text; and the number of isolated pheno- 
mena is now rapidly diminishing. 

From the body of the work we pass to the Introduction, 
three-fourths of which are taken up with a well executed 
description of the MSS. collated. The description of the Codex 
Augiensis is particularly full, and has obviously cost much labour ; 
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and yet we are not quite satisfied with it. Mr Scrivener touches 
upon several interesting questions belonging to the history of 
the MS. and its text, upon which an editor might be expected 
to throw more light. The driest but not the least important 
refers to the handwriting and some elements of the orthography: 
Mr S. (p. xxx) has just shewn the inadequacy of one argument 
which has been supposed to point to an Irish scribe; but there 
he has stopped. This question hinges on to another of equal 
interest to the history of the Church and to that of the text 
of the New Testament. Our MS. is closely allied to the Cod. 
Boernerianus, itself (as Mr S, truly states) a part of the Cod. 
Sangallensis; and not merely was St Gallen “ much frequented 
in the 9th century by Irish monks and pilgrims,” but the founder 
St Gall was himself an Irish missionary. Considering the proxi- 
mity of St Gallen to Reichenau, the home of our MS., we should 
be glad to know what can be discovered respecting the early 
literary intercourse between two monasteries both so celebrated 
for their learning. Every scrap of information respecting the 
general culture, and in particular the biblical lore as well as 
the knowledge of Greek, which the Irish missionaries carried 
into central Europe from the 6th century onwards, ought to 
be carefully sought out. The precious Latin fragments (k) of 
St Matthew and St Mark, now preserved at Turin from Bobbio 
(founded by St Columban), remarkably attest the persistence of 
a comparatively pure text in Ireland distinct from any gene- 
rally current in the Western Church. We are indeed far from 
supposing that the texts of the Codd. Sangallensis and Augiensis 
are of unmixed Irish origin: it is possible, though not probable, 
that they are not in any respect Irish ; but at least the problem 
deserves serious investigation. Thirdly, Mr Scrivener has the 
merit of pointing out, in opposition to Tischendorf and Tre- 
gelles, that the Latin version of F is not a mere good copy of 
the Vulgate, but contains many readings similar to those of the 
Old Latin or, as he sometimes miscalls it, (apparently not remem- 
bering why the term is “obsolete”, p. xiii), the ‘Italic’ version. But 
he has not attempted to distinguish these readings or examine 
their relation to—e.g.—the form, or rather combination of two 
forms, of the Old Latin exhibited in the twin MS. G. This 
inquiry is directly connected with that to which we last refer- 
red; for not a few British MSS. of the Vulgate similarly contain 
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imbedded relics of an earlier Old Latin translation ; and one of 
them, the Rushworth MS. in the Bodleian, exhibits some read- 
ings not known to exist in any other Latin authority whatever, 
but ascertained on independent grounds to be of the highest 
antiquity. It would however be unfair to lay too much stress 
on these omissions in the Introduction. Perhaps Mr S, has 
acted prudently in not endeavouring to illustrate the Codex 
Augiensis as it deserves: within his own proper field he has 
done it the fullest justice. 

It is a more serious matter of regret that in his first chapter 
Mr Scrivener has been tempted into judging and laying down 
principles of textual criticism. There are indeed, we are glad 
to observe, various signs of diminished allegiance to the Byzan- 
tine copies. Mr S. now makes concessions to the advocates of 
ancient authority, unless we have misunderstood his rather in- 
definite language, from which he would have shrunk in 1853, 
Increased knowledge and, above all, intimate contact with the 
actual phenomena of the text as distinguished from the ab- 
stractions of controversy will, we are sure, bring him to a still 
better mind. But, with all his doubts, he must for the present 
count as in the main a disciple of Matthezi and Scholz. It would 
far exceed our limits to argue the whole question with him. 
We propose however to say a few words on his two main sup- 
ports, the Alexandrine MS. and the vulgar or “ Peshito” Syriac 
version, because they are real stumbling-blocks at the thresh- 
old of these studies through their prima facie opposition to 
the general current of early evidence. Mr Scrivener ‘ hardly 
‘knows why the Alexandrine MS. (A) has come to be considered 
‘a little younger than the Codex Vaticanus (B); we have free 
‘access to and minute knowledge of the one; through the 
‘jealousy of the Papal librarians our acquaintance with the 
‘other is still very imperfect; much doubt hangs over many of 
‘its readings; it seems barely certain whether its accents and 
‘breathings are prima or secunda manu,’ This language gives a 
most exaggerated impression as to the amount of uncertainty 
left hanging over the readings of B, when Mai’s unsatisfac- 
tory edition is carefully checked by the different collations. 
And, if Mr S. ‘hardly knows’ why B is called older than A, 
and has doubts about the hand which wrote the accents and 
breathings, it is unfortunate that he has not made himself 
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acquainted with the recorded facts of the case before imparting 
his doubts to the public. He can hardly be ignorant of the 
absence of the common rirdo, AMmonian sections, and Eusebian 
Canons from B; and though the paleographical investigations 
of Hug and Tischendorf must be sought for in not very common 
books, that is no reason why their existence should be ignored. 
Both critics had sufficient opportunities, “the jealousy of the 
papal librarians” being directed only against collation in the one 
case and having no existence at Paris in the other. Both 
agree as to the greater antiquity of the handwriting: Hug 
(Einl. i. 235) was struck with the extreme resemblance to the 
Herculaneum Philodemus, which Tischendorf (Prolegg. ad Cod. 
Ephr. p. 19) also notices ; and T. wrote in 1847 (Stud. u. Krit. 
pp. 132 f.), after visiting the libraries of all Europe, that he knew 
of but one Greek parchment MS. of greater antiquity, the Cod. 
Frid.-Aug. of the LXX. These are the grounds for the inferior 
authority of A on the score of date. The analogous question 
respecting the vulgar Syriac takes a different form. That a 
version of the New Testament was in all probability made in 
the earliest times;—that the present well-known version is 
either identical with or founded upon that, since it wants five 
books of our Canon, and the omission must have been original 
and not an innovation ;—and that the present version was in 
established use not only before the Philoxenian version (made 
A.D. 508) but before the Nestorian and Jacobite schisms in the 
5th century :—thus much no reasonable person will doubt. But 
the text may nevertheless have been altered and corrupted be- 
tween the lst or 2nd and the 5th centuries, This is all that Dr 
Tregelles has supposed (Horne’s Introd. pp. 265 f.), though Mr S. 
assails him with unseemly violence as if he had represented the vul- 
gar text as a “wretched forgery.” Mr Scrivener’s rashness is no 
less remarkable in calling this a ‘novel hypothesis’, when in fact 
it is at least as old as Griesbach!, There is no direct testimony 
either way; and, excepting one or two poor fragments, St Ephrem 

* Verissime enim clar. Hugius  picor.” Melet. pp.51 f. Griesbach also 
{an. 1808] animadvertit, versionem here refers to his own statement in the 
hanc a Diorthote quodam videri recog- Preface to his znded. (an. 1796) p. Ixxv. 


nitam fuisse et castigatam. Id quod ‘“ Diversis ergo temporibus ad gracos 
quinto seculo ineunte, antequam eccle- codices plane diversos iterum iterumque 


siz orientales Nestorianis et Monophy- _ recognita esse videtur.” 
siticis rixis discinderentur, evenisse sus- 
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is the only original Syriac Father in the whole period whose 
writings have been preserved, and he flourished near the end 
of it. But in the precisely parallel case of the Old Latin, we have 
St Augustine’s express statement that a similar ‘emendation’— 
in other words, corruption—by recourse to Greek MSS. had 
taken place in or before his time; and Latin MSS. and quo- 
tations still exist to prove the assertion. In short there is 
neither evidence nor internal probability against the supposi- 
tion that the old Syriac version was revised into its present form 
(of which no MS. older than the 6th cent. appears to exist) 
in the 4th or even 3rd century to make it accord with Greek 
MSS, then current at Antioch, Edessa, or Nisibis: and without 
some such supposition the Syriac text must remain an inexpli- 
cable phenomenon unless we bring the Greek and Latin texts 
into conformity with it by contradicting the full and clear evi- 
dence which we do possess respecting them. All that we have 
now said might have been alleged before the Curetonian Syriac 
was discovered: the case is surely strengthened in a high degree 
by the appearance (in a MS. assigned to the 5th cent.) of a 
Syriac version of the Gospels bearing clear marks of the highest 
antiquity in its manifest errors as well as in its choicest read- 
ings. The appropriation of the name “Peshito” appears to us 
wholly unimportant, except for rhetorical purposes: but Dr 
Tregelles has shewn that it probably belonged in the first in- 
stance to the version of the Old Testament; and no evidence 
seems to be known as to the date of its transference to the New 
Testament. 

We urged just now that Mr Scrivener has no pretext for 
questioning the common belief that A is at least a century later 
than B. But he must know that those who prefer the authority 
of B in the Gospels to that of A by no means rely exclusively or 
even principally upon its superior antiquity. A careful examina- 
tion of the quotations in the Fathers proves conclusively that an 
immense majority of the readings in which the received text 
differs from that of the best authorities already existed in the 
first quarter of the fifth century; indeed most of the harmon- 
istic corruptions must have been introduced in the third century 
at latest. It follows that all our Greek MSS. except one (and for 
argument’s sake we are willing to let that one go with the rest) 
were written subsequently to the appearance of those variations 
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between which the modern critic has to decide. We possess 
however external criteria of Greek MSS. in versions and patris- 
tic quotations which are incontestably prior to most of the varia- 
tions. These in turn require careful checking and testing; but 
to say, as some do, that the results obtained are necessarily 
precarious, is about as rational as for an astronomical amateur to 
deny that the motions of the planets can be accurately known, 
because he has become aware of the errors necessarily involved in 
every rough observation through the imperfection of instruments 
and the complication of physical laws. The elimination of errors, 
so far as they affect general results, is as possible in the one case 
as in the other. Every document can be tried by a reference to 
the numerous passages in which the abundance of early testimony 
leaves no moral doubt as to the reading and yet the numerical 
preponderance of MSS. favours what is clearly the wrong side. 
The process may be carried to any length, and all the minuter 
affinities and peculiarities approximately ascertained. And a docu- 
ment thus tried and characterized becomes in turn, by itself or in 
conjunction with others, a standard by which fresh evidence may 
be tested. The transcendent value of such a process arises from 
its enabling us to advance cautiously from the known to the 
unknown, to supply the lack of discriminative evidence in an 
immense number of passages by our knowledge of the special 
character of each important witness derived from more fortunate 
verses. Now it is in this manner (we are speaking of external 
grounds alone) that recent critics have been compelled to assign to 
A (in the Gospels) and the vulgar Syriac a much lower authority 
than prima facie they might seem to claim. Through the 
Fathers we can see that various mixed and transitional texts 
must have existed in the fourth and fifth centuries, and there is 
no difficulty in supposing A to represent one of these. The 
case against the Syriac is yet stronger and more definite. It has 
long been noticed that the Fathers, whose quotations approach 


nearest to the late Constantinopolitan text, were connected with 
the Syrian Church, and Antioch in particular. The comparative 
lateness of text to be seen in St Chrysostom and Theodoret 
is still more conspicuous in the fragments of their teachers, Dio- 
dore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia, both also of Antioch, 
both honoured chiefly by those whose language was Syriac, not 
Greek, both famous for their study of Scripture. Add to this the 
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fact that their predecessor Lucian had certainly revised the 
LXX, and apparently the Gospels. Surely these circumstances 
sufficiently favour the belief to which we are led by internal 
evidence, that the primitive Syriac text of the New Testament 
was ‘corrected’ in their time, like the ‘Italic’ MSS. of the Old 
Latin. 

It is unfortunate that the sober investigation of the history of 
the text, in which that truly great critic Griesbach led the way, 
has been confounded with the premature systems of ‘ recensions’ 
which he and others built upon it, and so has fallen into neglect. 
Mr Scrivener has therefore ample precedents for his endeavour 
to prove his case by appealing to a string of single passages and 
neglecting the connected study of authorities in reference to 
their whole text and their mutual relations: but he is not the 
less an unsafe guide. His own studies have naturally made him 
chiefly conversant with one single department: but this is a sub- 
ject in which, through the complexity of the problems involved, a 
want of comprehensiveness is fatal. Such a remark as this, that 
‘many of the Fathers’ (besides Cyp. Aug. Ath.) ‘must have 
cited the remarkable passage’ Mark iii. 29, betrays the random 
way in which Mr S. writes when he is not describing a MS.: 
a little real experience would very soon have taught him that 
many equally or more remarkable passages of the New Testa- 
ment were hardly ever quoted, and that the whole number of 
quotations from St Mark in the Fathers is inconceivably small; so 
that some might appear to have known scarcely more of it than the 
single phrase o.wza, repinywoo. He ‘knows almost nothing that has 
been seriously attempted with respect to the application of their 
citations to the discussion of various readings, except Griesbach’s 
examination of the quotations of Origen in his Symbole Critica.’ 
A strange remark in every way. Griesbach’s “discussion” of 
Origen’s readings is in his Diss. de codd. iv Evv. Origenianis and 
Meletemata : his collection of readings in the Symb. Crit. includes 
those of St Clement, founded on Potter’s Index. Lachmann has 
a more careful collection from Origen as well as from St Irenzeus 
and three Latin Fathers: Dr Tregelles from the same, and also 
Eusebius and all the minor Ante-nicene writings. Tischendorf 
has followed several Fathers roughly through the Epistles, and 
(more roughly still) the Gospels. Sabatier’s notes from the 
Latin Fathers are at least remarkably full. In all these cases, 
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readings for and against the received text are equally recorded. 
We say nothing of the countless scattered citations which have 
been accumulating since Mill’s time at least, though they are far 
from useless. Even without them there is quite enough to dis- 
pose of Mr Scrivener’s rash language, which would have been too 
strong even a century and a half ago. We are glad to find him 
promising his thanks to any one who shall ‘enter upon this field;’ 
and, as we said before, there is good reason to hope that he will 
ultimately arrive at conclusions more in accordance with the 
evidence than those which he now professes. We should not 
have written at so great length, if he had not been the most 
intelligent and best informed among the public defenders of the 
received text; and if there had not been danger lest the great 
value of the facts contained in his book should cause undue 
weight to be attached to the arguments in the Introduction. 
Having reviewed the early parts of Tischendorf’s new edition 
in April 1858, we have not much to add now. The later books 
have one advantage in the addition of references to some of the 
abbreviated names representing quotations, many of them being 
valuable accessions from St Epiphanius: in other respects there 
is no change. The “fresh information on the readings of B” 
turns out to have been obtained through Dressel. For St John’s 
Gospel, the Epistles, and Apocalypse Tischendorf was able to use 
Mai’s edition; but unfortunately when the accounts of B differ he 
hardly ever signifies the difference, but merely puts down as 
certain that which he on comparison infers to be most probable; 
and, as there are three fresh authorities for B used in this edition, 
viz. Rulotta, Dressel, and Mai, the result is very unsatisfactory to 
any one who does not think Tischendorf’s judgment infallible. 
To make matters worse, he has been inexcusably careless in 
extracting the readings of Mai (we might add, of Rulotta), so 
that no one can safely trust the notes as containing every variation, 
without recollation, Some six pages are taken up with “sup- 
plenda et emendanda” to the earlier books, chiefly from Dr Tre- 
gelles and Mai; and in these we have noticed seventeen errata, 


besides many neglects about B, such as giving Mai’s own readings 
without Vercellone’s corrections, and printing as new readings what 
Ford had published from the Bentleian collation fifty years ago. 
The Prolegomena are in most respects full and interesting, unfair 
in personal matters but abounding with information. Bentley’s 
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“ Proposals” are reproduced bodily under the affected title “ Me- 
moria Richardi Bentleii:” this will be useful in Germany, where 
no one except Lachmann seems to have ever heard of Bentley in 
connexion with the New Testament. On one passage of the Pro- 
legomena we must say a few words, because it bears on a long 
note of Mr Scrivener (p. v,) intended to disprove our former 
denial that “ Tischendorf is now beginning to entertain some 
respect for the textus receptus.” This remark we believe to 
be entirely true; but the ascription of all the changes exclusively 
to canons of internal probability requires modification. Mr S. 
has quite failed to shew that out of Tischendorf’s seven returns 
to the text. rec. in Matt. iii. one only is due to supposed internal 
evidence: in another (zpis airéy for airé) Tischendorf explains his 
reason; in four he appears to act on a fancy, which he has some- 
where else distinctly professed, that St Matthew is fond of redun- 
dant words; and the seventh is one among many proofs, that he 
has noticed the preference of scribes for dé rather than kai. In 
all these particular cases we do not blame Tischendorf for the 
changes: in all the reading appears to us really doubtful. But 
he now in his Prolegomena distinctly avows that he values the 
most ancient Greek MSS. rather less highly than before. Happily 
he has also told us the reason why. He has now—that is, of 
course, since his edition of 1849—discovered that there was 
already “ universa queedam textus sacri varietas ac depravatio” 
at the time when our oldest MSS. were written. That a man 
of great acuteness and unwearied industry should have devoted 
many years of his life almost exclusively to the sacred text, and 
published two critical editions of it, without making such a very 
elementary discovery is passing strange: it is a melancholy 
sign of the blind, mechanical, and, as it were, professional mode 
of study fostered by the excessive division of intellectual labour 
in Germany. But the discovery is undoubtedly true: only its 
legitimate effect is to weaken the prima facte authority of the 
oldest Greek MSS. as against earlier versions and Fathers in- 
finitely more than as against MSS. later than themselves. Indeed 
it would compel us to make versions and Fathers as far as possi- 
ble our primary witnesses, did not ‘Comparative Criticism’ prove 
that some of our Greek MSS. are much better than many of 
their contemporaries are likely to have been; in short represent, 
wholly or in part, a date older than their own actual date. But 
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even the illogical conclusion which Tischendorf has drawn does 
not make it less true that he “shews an increasing tendency to 
set private canons above the authority of MSS., versions, and 
Fathers.” The portion of confidence which he withdraws from 
such MSS. as B he bestows not upon A EF GH &c., but upon 
his own subtle estimates of. probability. He is often content 
with little more than a single MS., when he thinks the internal 
evidence to be strong. In these cases he is doubtless often 
right ; but his authority, such as it is, will not greatly help even 
“reasonable” defenders of the textus receptus in upholding “its 
general integrity.” 
F. J. A. H. 


Specimens of Greek Anthology, translated by Major Robert Guthrie 
Macgregor, Author of “ Indian Leisure.” (Privately printed). 


Major Macgregor here brings before English readers in a 
neat and accurate version 140 ‘epigrams’ from the Anthology. 
He has given specimens of almost every class of composition 
included in that strange miscellany,—epitaph, scolion, votive 
inscription, hymn, lampoon, songs of love and war, of the dance 
and of the chase, of congratulation and of condolence. Probably 
as our scholars no longer seek, like those of the last generation, 
in Greek epigrams the most natural vent for their thoughts and 
feelings, the Anthology is yearly more and more neglected by the 
mass of classical students. We cannot but regard this change 
of taste as a loss; even to those who do not aspire after a Browne 
medal the Anthology offers greater prizes than many grave 
authors; since to it we are indebted for the knowledge of a 
multitude of interesting particulars relating to the history, reli- 
gion, literature, arts and manners of antiquity. We hope that 
Major Macgregor may be encouraged to continue his labours, and 
may allure his readers to the study of the original sources. 


J. E. B. M. 
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a XXvili. 16, 57 seq.; XXviii. 30, 

58 n. 

f€lfric’s Glossary and Grammar, 2 seq. 

A®schines, F. L. (p. 51), 299, 301. 

4éschylus, Ayam. vv. 187 and 347, 316; 
v. 1268, 106; Choéph. v. 747, 313; 
v. 766, 315; Eumen. v. 219, 106; 
v. 825, 316; Fragm. Heliad. No. 67, 
99; inc. No. 365, 99. 

Aikin’s Atheneum, 348. 

alia (not allia), 283. 

Ambrose, St, commentary on St Paul 
ascribed to, 302 seq. 

Amplias (Rom. xvi. 8), 69 seq. 
Andocides, de myst. § 45, 301 n.; de 
pace c. Lac. §§ 5, 7, 296, 2y9, 301. 

Anglesey, Earl of, 122 seq. 
Anthology, translations from the Greek, 
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Antipho, de Herod. cade, 131=713, 
312. 

Apella, 70 n. 

Apollo of Telmessus, 241. 

Appuleius, v. c. 28, 293. 

Argos, pyramidal structure near, 247. 

Aristandrus, 241. 

Aristophanes, Av. vv. 608 and 1233, 
314; Eccl. v. 761, 314; Ey. vv. 424 
and 484, 314; v. 528, 317; Lys. v. 
313, 313; vv. 227 and 230, 314; Nub. 
v. 664, 314; v. 783, 312; Pag, vv. 40 
and 180, and 21s, 311; v. 218, 310; 
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seq. ; V. 350, 313; v. 608, 313; v. 660, 
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342 seq., 308; vv. 542 and 763, 309; 
v. 1057, 310; v. 1490, 31:3; Fragm. 
Triphal. (ap. Harpocr.), 300 seq. 

Aristotle, Eth. N. 11. c. 13, 310 seq. ; 
V. c. 7, 315 seq.; VII. c. 12, 316. 

Athens, the long walls, 294 seq. ; Forch- 
hammer’s plan, 247. 

atque—atque, not used by Virgil for et-— 
et, 270. 

auguraculum, gr. 

abrol, abrot pdvot, 310 Nn. 

autumnus, 283, 284. 
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baca (not bacca), 283. 

Balbis, Johannes de, 9. 

Becker’s Rom. Antt., 349. 

Bickley, Bp., 21. 

Blomfield, Bp., Memoir of, 196 seq., 


348. 
Bogue, Mr Adam, 356. 
bracchia (not brachia), 283. 


C. 


Cadoene, 242. 

celum (not ceelum), 281, 282. 

ceespes (not cespes), 282. 

Cambridge in 1555, 14; Queen Eliza- 
beth’s visit, 35. 

Capitol, the Roman, 83—98, 349 seq. 

Carlyle, Prof., 242. 

Catholicon, of Jo. de Balbis, 9 n. 

Catullus, XI. vv. g—12, 289; XXIX. v. 
20, 290. 

causa and caussa, both Virgilian, 286. 

cetera (not cztera), 282. 

Cheremon, Fragm. inc. No. 34, 105. 

Christ, Dr, on Lucretius, 140. 

Cicero, de Div. I. ¢. 10, QI; c. 12, 925 
353; Catil. 111. $20, 350; ad Div. x. 
33, 291; Off. 1. § 23, 316; 1. § 545 
294; Il. § 66, 353; d. Rep. VI. c. 21, 
292. 

Claudia and Pudens (2 Tim. iv. 21), 
73 seq. 

Cobet, Prof. 309 seq., 319 seq. 

coinage, Greek and Lydian, 243 seq. 

columbaria in Rome, 60, 61 seq. 

conexus and conixus, 283. 

Conington, Prof., his edition of Virgil, 
267 seq. 

conjunx, 283. 

Conybeare, Rev. W. J., his translation 
of St Paul, 107 seq. 

Cooper, Bp Thos., his Thesaurus, 15 
seq.; assailed by Marprelate, 16 seq. 

Corinth, 245 seq. 

Crescens (2 Tim. iv. 10), 72. 

cum and quom, 285. 

cumba (not cymba), 283. 

Curtius, Q., Vv. 1, § 42, 294. 
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D. 
damma (not dama), 283. 
Davidson, Dr, his Revision of the Hebr. 
text of the Old Testament, 255. 
decimus and decumus, 285. 
Demosthenes, Pantenet. p. 976, § 43, 
313 seq.; Timocr. p. 746, § 169, 310. 
densere and densavi, 271. 
Suirerys, 316. 
Dindymum, 242. 
Diodorus, XX. ¢. 102, 253. 
divisus or divissus, 286. 
divos and divus, 285. 
dual, fem. form of, 314. 


E. 
Eclecte, 71 n. 
ecus, or equs, or equus, 285, 
ela udda, ela Sfra, ela vip Ala, 312. 
elye, 187 seq. 
elmdtw, elmérw, 310 n. 
Elizabeth, qu., her visit to Cambridge, 


35 

elleborus (not helleborus), 284. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, his Dictionary, 12 
seq. 

Emmaus in St Luke, 262 seq. 

€umas in Hom. and Aischyl., 317. 

emptus (not emtus), 283. 

éy adixnuare elvat, 321. 

qverxounv, 31% seq. 

English words, multiformity of, 44—56. 

-ens =-7s, 283. 

Epaphroditus and Epaphras, 76 seq. 

Erasinus, 248. 

-es or -is, termination of acc. pl., 285. 

eundem, 284. 

Euripides, Helena, 153 seq. ; vv. g— 13, 
154 seq.; vv. 57—59, 155; v. 61, 
1560; v. 101, 156; v. 122, 156; wv. 
234—239, 179; Vv. 241, 180; wv. 288, 
289, 156 seq.; % 291, 157; vv. 296, 
297, 157; vv. 298—302, 158; v. 302, 
180; v. 310, 159; v. 324 seq., 180; 
wv. 375—380, 181 seq.; vv. 388, 389, 
1593; vv. 432—434, 159 Seq.; vv. 441, 
442, 160; v. 530, 161; v. 535, 161; 
wy. 574, 576, 182; v. 578, 161; ». 
601, 161 seq.; v. 613, 162; v. 700, 
162 seq.; vv. 775, 776, 163 seq.; v. 
785, 182; vv. gos—go8, 164 seq.; 
v. gog, 182 seq. ; vv. 922, 923, 165; 
vv. 964—974, 165 seq.; v. 993, 183; 
vv. 1049—1052, 167 seq.; vv. 1055, 
1056, 168; wv. 1132, 1133, 168 seq., 
183 seq.; vv. 1162 seq., 170 seq.; v. 
1197, 171; Vv. 1353, 184seq.; v. 1374, 
171 seq.; v. 1388, 172, 185; vv. 1447, 
1448, 172 seq.; v. 1500, 185; v. 1512, 
173; vv. 1534 seq., 186; vv. 1561 
seq., 174 8eq.; v. 1567, 175; vv. 1590 
—-1§92, 176; v. 1608, 177; vv. 1609 


on 


—1611, 177, 186; v. 1618, 178; wv. 
1650—1655, 178, 179; Heracl. v. 104, 
309; Jon, v. 958, 315; Iph. T. v. 370, 
321; Suppl. v. 123, 315; Fragm. 
Alope, No. 112, 102; Auge, No. 273, 
102; Bellerophon, No. 287, 103; 
Dictys, No. 345, 103; Lrechtheus, 
No. 362, 103; Jno, Nos. 414 and 
418, 103; Melanippe 11., Nos. 494, 
Sioand 517, 104; Meleager, No. 530, 
104; Gdipus, No. 552, 104; Poly- 
idus, No. 636, 105; inc. Nos. 854 
and 1008, 105. 

Evelyn, John, see Lucretius. 

exesus or exessus, 286. 

exsto or exto, exsul or exul, 286. 


F. 


felicum (not filicum), 283. 

Felton, Prof., 246 seq. 

fluvidus, 283. 

Forchhammer’s plan of Athens, 247. 

frena (not frena), 282. 

Fronto Princ. Hist. 9 (p. 252, Nieb.), 
291. 


G. 

Galfridus, Anglicus, 7 seq. 

Garlandia, Johannes de, 5 seq. 

ye, 187 seq. 

Gellius, II. ¢. 10, 90 n. 

genetrix (not genitrix) and geneste, 

# 3. 

Germany, Tacitus on its Ethnography, 
324 seq. 

gleba (not gleba), 282. 

Goebel on Lucretius, 140 seq. 

Grai (not Graii), 283. 

Grimoald, Nic., 20. 

Grote, Mr, follows Forchhammer, 247 ; 
his article (Westm. Rev. Apr. 1826) 
on Greek history, 364; cf. 367. 


H. 


Haddon, Walter, 19. 

hee (fem. pl.), 309. 

Hare, Archd., 365, 368—371. 

harena (not arena), harundo, 284. 

Hermas, 70 seq. 

Hermus, 241 seq. 

Herodotus, I. c. 78, 240 seq. ; IV. c. 119, 
309; his use of wdda (1. c. 181, IV. 
c. 68, vir. c. 186, vill. c, 66), 312. 

Hiberus, Hister, 284. 

hiemps (not hyems), 281, 283. 

Hilary, St, his quotations from the New 
Testament, 303. 

holus (not olus), 284. 

Homer, his geographical knowledge, 
249 seq.; misunderstood by classical 




















authors, 316 seq.; Od. 1X. v. 21, 250; 
Hymn. Aphr., 316 n. 

Horace, Od. 111. 5. v. 5, 278; Sat. I. 
3. ¥. 72, 317; Epist. 11. 2. v. 120, 
271. 

Horman, William, 11 n. 

6717) in Plato, 147. 

Howson, Rev. J. 8., Life of St Paul, 
107 seq. 

Hutchinson, Mrs, see Lucretius. 

Hymenezus, 72. 

vrép, 320. 

Hyperides, discovery of his éerd¢uos 
déyos, 81 seq. ; pro Luxenippo, recogn. 
C. G. Linden, 106; emendations in, 
318 seq. 


£ 


-imus or -umus, termination of super- 
lative, 284. 

increbrescere, 283. 

incrementum, 292 seq. 

indusia, 288. 

inperium or imperium, inpius or impius, 
&e., 285. 

Inscriptiones Sprattiane, 80; inscrip- 
tions on funeral monuments at Rome, 
62 seq. 

instauro, 316. 

insularius, 64 n. 

Isocrates, Panath. p. 271 B (§ 181), 151; 
Panegyr. p. 54 © (§ 68), 150; De 
Permut. § 213 (§ 228 Bekk.), 151 
seq.; Contra Soph. p. 294 D ($17), 
152. 

Ithaca, 249 seq. 


J. 


Jandudum or jam dudum, 284. 
Jerome, St, his version of the Psalms, 
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Josephus, Antt. xvii. ¢c. 6, 58n.; B.J. 
vil. 6, $ 6, 263, 265 seq. 

Juppiter, 283. 

jusum, 209. 


K. 


kal with foregoing negative, 313. 


Kilwaraby, Abp., 9. 


L. 


Lachmann, 272 seq. 

Latin scholarship, progress of, within 
the last 20 years, 270; orthography, 
281 seq. 

Leake, Col., on Greek archeology and 
topography, 239 seq. 

Leicester, Earl of, 35, 36. 

Lexicography, Latin-English, t—44. 


Index. 


licia tele addere, 278 

Lieber, Francis, 360. 

liquidus ignis, 274. 

litus (not littus), 283. 

Livy 1. c. 8, 84 n.; XXVI. ¢. 41, and 
XXIX. ¢. 3, 291. 

locuntur or loquontur, or loquntur, or 
loquuntur, 285. 

Lucretius, Mrs Lucie Hutchinson’s 
translation of, 121 seq., dedicated to 
the Earl of Anglesey, 122 seq. ; ex- 
tracts from, 131 seq. ; Evelyn’s trans- 
lation, 124 seq.; extract from, 134; 
Spengel’s review of Lachmann, 139 
seq.; Dr Gul. Christ’s Questiones 
Lucretiane, 140; Goebel’s Questiones 
and Observationes Lucretiane, 140 
seq.; Munich MS. of, 139—141; 
Laurentian MS., 140; nil and nilum, 
the only forms in Lucretius, 140; 
Virgil’s abridgment of B, v. (Ecl. v1. 
31—40), 274 seq.; Lucr. I. vv. 628 
and 631, 135; vv. 551—598, 140; 
v. 1093, 138. II. v. 363, 273; w. 
522—535, 143 seq.; v. 1165, 273. 
III. v. 198, 287; v. 444, 287; v. 531, 
270. IV. v. 712, 273; v. 822, 287; 
v. 1125, 287; v. 1130, 288; v. 1229 
seq., 293. V. vv. 175, 176, 143; vv. 
235 seq., 274; Uv. 311 seq., 142 seq.; 
vv. 416 seq., 274; Uv. 449 Seq., 275; 
vv. 651, 273; wv. 783 seq., 277 seq. ; 
v. 892, 273; wv. 1341—1347, 288 seq. ; 
v. 1368, 273; v. 1391, 289. VI. wv. 
46—49, 137; vv. 451 seq., 276 seq.; 
v. 460, 272. 

Luke, St, xxiv. v. 13, 262 seq. 

Lysias, c, Agon. §§ 8, 14, 295. 


M. 


Macrobius, Saturn. VI. 1, § 47, 279. 

meestus (not meestus), 281, 282. 

Mai, Card., his edition of Cod. B., 211 

dda, 312. 

Mantineia, theatre at, 248. 

Mark, St, catena on, 204; reading of 
i. V 34, 2043 Vi. v. 30, 208. 

Marprelate, 16, 17. 

Martial, tv. 3, and XI. 53, 73 seq.; VI. 
3. I, 292. 

Matthew, St, v. v. 11, 206; v. v. 22, 
205; Vili. v. 13, 206; xiii. v. 35, 210; 
xxi. v. 44, 206. 

maximus or maxymus, 285. 

** Medulla Grammatices,” 10. 

ara, citrons, 310. 

memoriter, 32 seq. 

Midas, inscription on his monument, 
242 seq. 

milia (not millia), 283, 284. 

pdvos, wovos pdvy, 310 N. 

Morad-dagh, 242. 
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388 Index. 


mundus, not the universe, 275. 
Mycene, treasury of Atreus there, 246. 


N. 


N before s or f in Latin lengthens the 
preceding vowel, 283; omitted in 
cosol, toties, &c., 283. 

Names of slaves and freedmen, 63, 66. 

Narcissus (rods ék trav N. Rom. xvi. 
11), 66. 

Nauck, ‘‘Tragicorum Grecorum Frag- 
menta,” 98 seq. 

vn Ala, 320. 

nec=ne quidem, not Virgilian, 270; 
nec—quidem, not Virgilian, ibid. 

Neckham, Alex., 9. 

Nemea, stadium there, 246. 

Neophron, Medea, Fr. 3, 105. 

Nereis (Rom. xvi. 15), 64, 69. 

nequiquam (not nequicquam), 283. 

Nicopolis, confounded with Emmaus, 
266. 

Niebuhr, B. G., English letters of, 355 


seq. 

nil and nilum, the only Lucretian forms, 
140; nihil (dissyll.), only twice used 
by Virgil, 272. 


O. 


obicit or objecit (not objicit), Virgilian, 
284. 

obscenus (not obsccenus), 282. 

olxérea, restored to Isocrates, 151. 

Olympiodorus, Schol. in Plat. Gorg., 
149. 

optimus or optumus, 285. 

ora (volitare per ora), 279. 

Origen, fragments of, in the Catene, 


205. 
“‘Ortus Vocabulorum,” ro n. 
ob wa Al’ od, 319. 

Ovid, Met. 111. v. 102, 293. 


P. 


penitet (not peenitet), 282 seq. 

Palestine, map of, 346 seq. 

waoxXW, 309. 

Paul, St, ‘‘ Life and Epistles of,” 107 
seq.; Rom. xvi. vv. 8, 9, 69; v. 10, 
7on.; v. 11,66; v. 12, 64 seq.; v. 15, 
67 seq.; 2 Cor. v. wv. 5 and 6, 193 
seq.; Gal. ii. v. 20, 108; Phil. ii. v. 25 
and iv. v, 18 (Epaphroditus), 77 seq. ; 
iv. v. 22, 57 seq.; Col. i. v. 7, iv. v. 
12, Philem. v. 13, ibid.; 2 Tim. ii. v. 
17, and iv. v. 10, 72; iv. v. 25, 73 
seq. 

melcopuat, 300. 

‘* Peloponnesus, by W. G. Clark, M.A.”, 
244 seq. 


Phalerum, 296. 

Pheneus, submersion of the plain, 251. 

Philetus (2 Tim. ii. v. 17), 72. 

Philologus (Rom. xvi. v. 15), 67, 68. 

pinna, 283. 

Plato, 67u} restored to, 147; Euthyphr. 
274 D.E., 148 seq.; Gorg. 454 D., 149; 
455 E., 299—301; 459 ©-, 149; 499 
D., 149 seq.; 492 E., 148; Philed. 58 
A., 148 seq.; Protag. 312 C., 315; 
Republ. Vv. 452 D. E., 147 seq.; Theat. 
Pp. 143, 311. 

Plutarch (?) de sera num. vind., 251. 

pretorium, 57 seq. 

mpayua (ro 1. THs aperhs), 148. 

preelia (not prelia), 282. 

apo Néyou, 149. 

‘¢Promptorium Parvulorum,” 7 seq. 

Propertius, III. 11, v. 45, 94; IV. 9, v% 
32, 279; 13, v. 2, 280. 

mpobédupvos, 318. 

Psalms, emendations on the, 254 seq. ; 
Ps. xxii. v 17, 258 n.; v. 22, 255 
seq.; Ixxi. v. 6, 259 seq.; Ixxvi. v. 
11, 260; cx. vv. Q—IT, 260 seq. 

Pudens and Claudia (2 Tim. iv. v. 21), 
73 seq. 


Q. 


queeque (sua q.), 271. 
quattuor (not quatuor), 283. 
querella, 283. 

quis (not queis), 283. 

quom or cum, 285. 


R. 


rabidus and rapidus confounded, 273. 

Rawlinson, Mr, his Herodotus, 239 
seq. 

reclamo, 280. 

repperit, 283. 

restauro, 316. 

Robinson, Dr Edw., on the site of 
Emmaus, 262 seq. 

Robinson, H. G., translation of Hor. 
Od., 106. 

Rome, early Church in, 59 seq.; the 
Capitol, 83 seq., 349 seq. 


S. 

seecla (not secla), 282. 

seta (not seta), 282. 

salum or salus, 289. 

scena, 283. 

Scrivener, Rev. F. H., his edition of 
Cod. Augien., 373 seq. 

sectius (setius) in Plaut. and Appul., 
284. 

serpullum, 283. 

setius (not secius), 281. 
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Sicyon, 251 seq. 

silva, 281. 

solacium, 281, 284. 

sollemnis, 283. 

Sophocles, @d. C. vv. 1016 and 1604, 
322; Gd. T. v. 287, 311; Trach. 2 
504, 318n.; Fragm. Inach. Nos. 263, 
264, 272, 100; Odyss. Acanth. No. 
412, 100; inc. No. 662, 100; ine. 
Nos. 736, 737, 824, 101; inc. No. 
865, 102. 

Southey, R., his contributions to Aikin’s 
Atheneum, 348. 

Sozomen, H. E. v. c. 21, 266. 

Spengel, L., on Lucretius, 139 seq. 

Stanbridge, John, 11 n. 

Steuart, Mr J. R., 243. 

Stymphalus, 248. 

sua queque, 271. 

suboles, 290 seq. 

sucus, 283. 

Suetonius, Octavius, 91, 93. 

suspitio (for suspictio), 284. 


Es 


Tacitus, authority of his ‘“‘Germania 
for the ethnology of Germany, 324 
seq.; Hist. 111. c. 71, 84 seq.; coined 
‘€ restauro,” 316. 

tandem, 284. 

Tarpeian, epithet of the Capitol, 95 
seq., 354 seq. 

Tegea, temple of Athene Alea at, 248. 

Telecleides (ap. Plut. Pericl. c. 16) on 
the Long Walls, 294 seq., 298. 

Telmessus, 240. 

temptare, 282. 

Termera, 241. 

Termessus, 240. 

Testament, Old and New, from Cod. B., 
211 seq.; New, editions by Tischen- 
dorf and Tregelles, 201 seq.; by 
Scrivener and Tischendorf, 373 seq. ; 
Leicester MS., 375; age of A. and 
B., 377 seq. 

thensaurus, 283. 

Theodectes, Fr. inc., No. 17, 105. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, Latin version 
of his commentary on St Paul, 302 


” 


seq. 

Thirlwall, Bp, 361 seq., 365, 368 seq., 
370 seq. 

Thucydides, I. c. 97, 313; Il. ¢. 13, 295, 
300, 302 n.; Il. ¢. 39 and VII. ¢. 21, 


324; Ill. c. 54, and IV. c. 20, 323; 
V. ¢. 13, 313. 
Tischendorf, Dr, his New Testament, 
201 seq., 382 seq. 
Tragicorum Grecorum fragmenta, ed. 
a 98 seq.; Fr. adesp., No. 224, 
105. 
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Tregelles, Dr, his New Testament, 201 
seq. 

Tryphena and Tryphosa, 64 seq. 

tum (not tunc) before consonants, 272. 


U. 
Udal, Nic., 26. 
Uguitio, 9. 
umerus, umesco, umidus, umor, 284. 
Urbanus, 69. 


¥. 
vehemens (or vemens), 
Horace, 271 

Velde, C. W. M. van de, ‘‘ Map of the 
Holy Land,” 346. 

Vercellone’s prospectus of Mais edition 
of Cod. B., 211. 

Vergilius (not Virgilius), 283. 

Victor of Antioch, cited in the Catena 
on St Mark, 204. 

Virgil, orthography of, 282 seq.; repu- 
tation, 286; obscurities of, 267 seq. ; 
Prof. Conington’s edition, 267 seq. ; 
Ecl, 1. v. 66, 273; Il. v. 102, 270; 
Iv. vv. 8 and 36 and 46, 278; v. 49, 


a spondee in 


290 seq.; ¥. 50, 275; V. v. 23, 270; 
VI. wv. 31—40, 274 seq.; Vv. 38, 270; 
VII. v. 54, 2713; VIII. v. 29, 280; v 
58, 316; Eel. x., 269; Georg. 1. 


v. 142, 270 seq.; vv. 248 and 419, 
271; v. 285, 278; v. 320, 271; Ww. 
324 and 327, 280; v. 482, 271; IL. 
v. 247, 279 seq.; vv. 267 seq., 271 
and 279; vv. 282 and 353, 281; w. 
317, 272; wv. 336—345, 277 seq.; 
v. 369, 281; v. 425, 279; v. 514, 2793 
Ill. ¥. 9, 279; v. IOI, 292; v. 126, 
270; v. - 257, 2703 v. 261, 280; v. 305, 
272; UV. 309, 272; ¥. 402, 280 ; IV. 
v. 100, 291; ¥. 237, 280; v. 296, "280; 
in, V. v. 250 8eq., 268 ; VI. v. 322, 
292; Vv. 785, 292; XII. v. 235, 279, 
volgus or vulgus, volt or vult, 285, 


w. 
Wagner’s Virgil, 270, 282. 
Waller, Edm., verses on Evelyn’s Lu- 
cretius, 124. 
Whitinton, Rob., 11 n. 
wide and side, 200. 


x. 
Xenophon, Hellen. 1. 2, §§ 15, 20, 295. 


Zz. 
Zechariah xiv. v. 16, 260. 














ERRATA. 


Page 26 n. col. 1, line 2, for 1538 read 1530. 


” 


28, line 3 from foot, dele ‘‘ abagio—1559.” 
147, line 11 from foot, read 452. 
149, line 4 from foot, read 469. 
150, line 6 from foot, read 54. 
349, line 1, for now read was. 
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